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y Gossip in Kentucky—A New Merger—Rankin—Rural Schools—Rail- 
Ne aM roads and Workers—In the Men’s Clothing Industry—‘“‘Kill the Bill 
i or Kill the Babies’’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS JOTTINGS 


$5.00 a Year 


The Organization and 
Leadership of Community 
Music Activities 
by 
_ MARSHALL BARTHOLOMEW 
Ng and 


ROBERT LAWRENCE 


This book, a pioneer volume in the 
field of community music organization, 

- contains a complete course for the train- 

ing of song leaders, as worked out 
through three years of continuous teach- 
ing and experiment during which time 

more than 80,000 men were trained by 
these methods. 


Illustrated. 
Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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Calendar of Conferences 


tems for the next calendar should reach the 

URVEY before December 11. 

ys’ CLuB FEDERATION, New York. New 

York, Nov. 26-27. Alexander Campbell, 

110 West 40 st., New York city. 
CuurRcHES oF CHRIST IN AMERICA, FEDERAL 

OUNCIL OF. Boston, Dec. 1-6. Rev. 

‘Charles S. Macfarland, 105 East 22. st., 
lew York city. 

eee IN MINING Towns, CONFERENCE 

‘Under the joint auspices of United 

ibe ites” Bureau of Education and Extension 

Division University of Pittsburgh. Uni- 

versity of Pittsurgh, Nov. 26-27. | 

Governors’, CONFERENCE. Harrisburg, Pa., 
Dee. 1-3. Miles C. Riley, Bank of Wis- 
consin Bldg., Madison, Wis. 

TORICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Wash- 
ington, December 28-30. John Spencer 
Bassett, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
OUSING ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Dec. 9-11. Lawrence Veiller, 105 

ast 22 st., New York city. 

0 CONFERENCE, TUSKEGEE. Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala., Jan. 19-20, 1921. Dr. R. R. 
oton, Tuskegee Institute, Ala, 

RSES, Iowa STATE. Creston, Iowa, Dec. 

. Gyda Bates, 152 E. Fourth ave., 
r Rapids, Iowa. 
ICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
28-30. Frederic A. Ogg, University 

Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

L HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
lantic City, February 27- March 1, 1921. 
. Harry B. Burns, care Board of Educa- 


ton, Dec. 27-28. Scott E. Bedford, 58 st. 
_ Ellis ave., Chicago. 


Chaddock, Kent Hall, Columbia University, 
ay ork city. 


i Person, 29 West 39 st.. New York 


December 6-11. 
N. W., Wash- 


ON. Washington’ 
les Boldman, 411 18 st, 


1921, 
ave. 


Books Received 

A New ENGLAND ROMANCE: THE STORY OF 
EPHRAIM AND Mary JANE PEABODY. By 
Robert Swain and Francis G. Peabody. 
Houghton Mifflin Co, 164 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 

Tue GRAND STRATEGY OF EVOLUTION: THE 
SocIAL PHILOSOPHY OF A BIOLOGIST. By 
William Patten. Richard G. Badger. 
430 pp. Price, $5.00; by mail of the 
Survey, $5.30. 

FreLD Work AND SOCIAL RESEARCH. By F. 
Stuart Chapin. The Century Co. 224 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.75; by mail of the 
SurRvEY, $1.85. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSTITUTIONS UNDER 
IrriGATION. By George Thomas. Mac- 
millan Co. 293 pp. Price, $2. 75; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.85. 

Huncry Hearts. By Anzia Verierskn: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 298 pp, _ Price, 
$1.90;° by mail of the Survey, $2.05. 

PLYMOUTH AND THE Pitcrims. By Arthur 
Lord. Houghton Mifflin Co. 178 pp. 
Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

EMPLOYES’ MAGAZINES. By Peter F. O’Shea. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 122 pp. Price, $1.80; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.85. 

Tue LEAGUE oF NATIONS AT WoRK. «By Ar- 
thur Sweetser. 215 pp. Price, $1.75; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.80. 

METHODS AND RESULTS OF TESTING SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. MANUAL OF Tests USED BY THE 
PsycHOLOGICAL SURVEY IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs oF NEw York City. By Evelyn 
Dewey, Emily Child, Beardsley Ruml. 
176 pp. Price, $5.00; by mail of the 
SurRvEY, $5.25, 

PouiTicAL SYSTEMS IN 
Charles G, Fenwick. The Century Co. 
322 pp. Price, $3.00; by mail of the 
SuRVEY, $3.15. 

Burinp, A Story or THEese Times. By Ernest 
Poole. Macmillan Co. 416 pp. Price, 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 

Ricur Royat. By John Masefield. Macmil- 

lan Co. 145 pp. Price, $1.75; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.85. 

THE Maven Survey. Compiled under the 
direction of Walter S. Athearn. George 
H. Doran Co. 213 pp. Price, $2.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $2.60. 

100%, THE Story oF A Patriot. By Upton 
Sinclair. Published by the author, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 329 pp. Price, paper 60c, post: 
paid; cloth, $1.20, postpaid. 

MANvueL ELEMENTAIRE “DE PUERICULTURE. 
By Dr. Clotilde Mulon. Masson et Cie., 
Paris. -198 pp. Paper bound. Price, Fr. 
4.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.20. 

SILENT, WHITE AND. BEAUTIFUL. By Tod 
Robbins. Boni &. Liveright. 256. pp. 
Price, $1.90; by mail of the Survey, $2.05. 

Wuart I Saw In Russia. By George Lans- 
bury. Boni & Liveright. 172 pp. 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.55. 

SATAN’S Diary. By Leonid Andreyev. Boni 
& Liveright. 263 pp. Price, $2.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $2. as. 

AMERICAN PoLice Systems. By Raymond B. 
Fosdick. The Century Co. 408 pp. Price, 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.25. 

Common SCIENCE. By: ‘Carleton W. Wash- 
burne. World Book Co. 390 pp. Price, 
$1.60; by mail of the Survey, $1.80. Also 
Manuva. OF INFORMATION. Paper. 24 pp. 
Price, 20 cents. ‘ 

Tue UNsEen Doctor. By E. M. S. Henry 
Holt and Company. 142 pp. Price, $1.75; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.90. 

PRECEPTS AND JUDGMENTS, By 


TRANSITION. By 


Marshal 


Ferdinand Foch,’ Translated by Hilaire ~ 


Price, 


Frederick Ayusawa. Co 

Studies in Political Science. 

Green & Co. 258 pp. paper bo 
' Price, $2; by mail of the SuRvEY, $2.15 

THe MEANING oF SOCIALISM. By J. B 
Glasier. Thomas Seltzer. 249 pp. Pri 

- $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

THE SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. | 
. Maurice William. Published by the ; 
thor at 87 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn, | 
York. 175 pp. Limited number of cop 
for free circulation. 


i 


Pamphlets Received | 


THE ART OF JAMES BRANCH CABELL. | 
Hugh Walpole. From Robert M. McBr 
& Co., New York city. 4 

A SUMMARY OF JUVENILE COURT weal, ; 
IN THE UNIreD STATES. By Sophonisba | 
Breckenridge and Helen R. Jeter. L 

_” Series No. 5. From Government Printi 

Office, Washington. 

CHILD WELFARE Work IN CoLorapo. B 
H. Slingerland, special agent, Depa 
of Child-Helping,, Russell Sage Founé 
tion. From University of Colorado, 
tension Division, Boulder, Col. : 

How THE GOLDEN WEST Micut LESsEN 
NatTion’s HuNGER MENACE. By Rev. 
Joseph Krauskopf. From National 
School, Pa. 

Hours AND CONDITIONS OF WORK FOR WO: 
IN INDUSTRY IN VIRGINIA, Bulletin of 
Women’s Bureau, No. 10. 

Home Work IN BRIDGEPORT, ‘CoNNEC 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, N 
From Government Printing Office, WwW 

. ington. 

THE Cost or Livinc AMONG Wace EARNER 
UNWARRANTED CoNCLUSIONS REG 
THE E1GHT-Hour AND TEN-Hour Wo 
From National Industrial Confer 
Board, 10 East 39 St., New York city. 

SoME ExtTRA-INSTITUTIONAL NEEDS OF 
-FEEBLE-MINDED. By John E, Ranson. 
print from the Proceedings of the Amer 
Association for the Study of the Fe 
minded, 1919. From Michael Reese 
pensary, Chicago. 

BANKING FANCIES—AND THE FACTS. 
George E. Roberts, vice-president N atio 
City Bank of New York. Reprint | 
the Nation’s Business, Oct. Fro 
Author. 

ELEMENTS OF A SOCIAL PUBLICITY Procr 
Tue Hearta SHow Comes To Town. 
E. G. Routzahn. From Department 4; 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Found 
tion, New York city. Price 20 and 

"cents respectively. 

‘THe War AND THE CoMMUNITY Moyen 
By Weaver Pangburn, division secreta 
War Camp Community Service. Fro 
author, 1 Madison ave., New York 

SHALL THE TREATY OF PEACE BE ONE 0 
TICE OR ONE OF INFAMY? By Major | 
Livingston Seaman, president emeritu 
the China Society of America. From 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 

WEIGHT AND HEIGHT IN RELATION TO M. 
TRITION. By Wm. R. P. Emerson, 
and Frank A. Manny. Reprint 
Archives of ,Pedriatrics, Aug. Fro: 
Dwight Street, Boston. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AS A FACTOR IN PRO 
TION. By Bernard J. Newman. R 
from The Annals of the American A 
emy of Political and Social Science 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CONDITIONS IN. THE INDIAN. Mepic 
By Frederick L. Hoffman. — 
the Journal of the Americ 
ciation, Aug, 533 N. De: 
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-COOPERAT TOI 

HE difficulties of putting a delivery ‘system in a co- 
operative grocery store are related at some length in 
* Cooperation by K. E. Grandahl, manager of the Fin- 
ish cooperative at Fitchburg, Mass. One woman, he says, 
slephoned the store to send her half a pound of animal crack- 
‘s—and to be sure to take out the elephants as the baby 
as cee of elephants. . 


a ‘THE VERDICT ON TWO JUDGES 


OVERNOR SMITH’S remarkable showing in New 
York State in a candidacy which while unsuccessful 
turned 709,746 votes in New York city. alone, in the 
dst of the Republican landslide, has attracted national at- 
Aside from the remarkable pérsonal tribute, his as- 
ies on the Reconstruction Commission feel that it de- 
nstrated that the progressive social measures he consistently 
vored in the face of a hostile pre siatire, were at least no 
andicap, — 

Sys less notable was the success of two pees Be 


incinnati, => 

th were Democrats in Sepals cities in the midst 
an overwhelming» Republican victory. Both pulled 
01 gh Both did so on their records. And the records of 
in handling, the most human and appealing of 


ge "Hogan has long been identified with progressive 
‘movements. He is a convinced liberal. In the last 
actively associated the work of the court 
aemebls, health and educational agencies of 
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. fight. 


who, together with Thomas J. Mooney, is serving a life s 


hotly contested elections. He has hotly contested them. H 
has been the object of cross fires of criticism which sometimes 
did not stop short of calumny. More than once he 
mortgaged his house and put his\ whole savings into 
As result he and Mrs. Lindsey today live in 
basement of their home as a measure of economy. In — 
election he did almost no campaigning. He felt that it 
up to the women and men of Denver to say whether they 
wanted him to continue. They did. His name was the last 
on the ballot and on the losing ticket. Yet he ran two to 
one over his opponent, polling 46,000 while the head of his. 
own ticket received only 20,000, this out of a total vote of 
86,000. He polled almost as many votes as the leaders of — 
the winning ticket, and 5,000 votes more than the average 
cast for the candidates on that ticket. 
In a characteristic expression of thanks to his fellow towns- — 
men, Judge Lindsey said: 
I want ‘to thank the brave men and true women of our city 
for this endorsement, not of myself, but of the Juvenile Court, 
which they have helped me to build up as a bulwark for our 
race—a shield for childhood -and a shrine to the wore 
of Colorado. ae 
I will, God helping me, continue the work and methods we _ 
have pursued in the past to make Denver ever ‘more “a city 
set upon a hill.” y 
Denver in her juvenile court has set a mark ne the world 
admits it is eager to attain, In sustaining the institution Denver 
is living true to her traditions and carving out a future that 


. the Psalmist pictured when he said: ‘Her ways are ways of 
' righteousness and all her paths are peace.” 


ANOTHER MOONEY CONFESSION © 
DA Gosietions ia doubt is cast upon the validity of t 


convictions in the San Francisco bomb cases by state- 
ments given publicity last week by men who played 
portant parts in securing the conviction of Warren K. Billi gs 


( 


tence in San Quentin prison. The San Francisco Call |, 
week printed a statement said to have been made to Ma 
Rolph by Draper Hand, a member of the police force. H: 
had charge of witnesses for the prosecution in both the Bill 
and Mooney trials. According to the statement, he is allegec 
to have confessed that for weeks before the trial these ie 
nesses were coached in the interest of building up a 
against the defendants. Soon after this announcement ap 
peared, J. B. Brennan, who as assistant district attorney prose- 
cuted Billings, made a public statement in which he said tha 
he was in doubt of Billings’ guilt.- Brennan is quoted as sa 
ing: “If Hand admitted the witnesses were framed 
probably a fact. I took witnesses the police departmen 
nished and tried to make a case against Billings. 
the Billings jury with my Present knowledge of the cas 
could not vote for his conviction.’ ¥ 

The testimony of these two men strengthens the Db 


| Post of November 5, commenting on the special issue of — 
the Survey for November 6, “ Prohibition and Pros- 
yaa perity.” 


HE results of this study conducted by two staff in- 
-yestigators of the SuRVEY, ‘are now before us in a 
“special number of that magazine. They tell a story of 
_ absorbing interest to every American citizen. We here 
see the life of the community intimately revealed in many 
ways. Grand Rapids in midsummer is prosperous and 
thrifty. Even with high prices, it is undeniable, for ex- 
ample, that people have more money to spend. They 
‘have spent it both wisely and foolishly, but wise spending 
and saving stand out as pronounced “ gains” during the 
_ past two years. No fewer than seven new savings banks 
or branches of older banks are doing good business in 
‘Grand Rapids—one of these dramatically receiving dol- 
Jars over counters that stand exactly where dimes and 
quarters formerly passed for drinks. Purchase of homes, 


always popular in Grand Rapids, is more popular than 


Incredible as it may seem to the inhabitants of larger 
cities, Grand Rapids is really dry, say the investigators, 
Liquor can be had, but the saloons are gone and the ma- 
_chinery for obtaining alcoholic beverages is ‘scrapped. 

This has had a marked effect on crime. Almost exactly 
‘50 per cent fewer cases, of all kinds, were handled in the 
police court during the two years ‘of prohibition than 

1, during the two years before. . . . 
_ There is no disposition in the pages of this report to 
overstrain results.. We are not told that the millennium 
hg come—or isnear. On the contrary, we are reminded 


se discussed, unemployment and low wages are hard 
to control and will doubtless return to plague an imper- 


is also to corroborate the findings of impartial investi- 
The conviction of Billings early in 1917 was followed 


-C. Oxman, the principal witness against Mooney, to 
-an old friend in Illinois to come to San Francisco and 
orate his testimony. Oxman was tried in a San Francisco 

e court for subornation of perjury and was acquitted, but 
Was never again placed on the stand, despite the fact 
cases against Mrs. Mooney and Israel Weinberg were 

ly the same as the case against Mooney, and Oxman’s 

my, if it could be believed, would have been just as 
damag g in their case as in Mooney’s case. Mrs. Mooney 
einberg were acquitted and the case against Nolan, the 
efendant, was dismissed without a trial. The methods 
prosecution were described in detail by John A. Fitch 
Th San Francisco Bomb Cases, in the Survey for June 


, 191; : Mr. Fitch’s findings were later substantiated i in all | 


‘Felix Frankfurter was secretary. Further information. 
ving the unscrupulous methods of the prosecuting attorney | 
- developed by John B. Densmore, who made an inves-_ 


of the case as special counsel oy the United States 
nt of Labor. The confession of Draper Hand, the 

, and the statement by Brennan, the attorney ‘who 

; d Billings, adds force to the position taken by Judge 
iklin Griffin, who presided in the Mooney case and who 
Tom Mooney to be hung. He later expressed the 


“books were also on exhibition. 


sed regret that he 
n at the time of the trial of the characte: 


ness, Oxman, he would have voted for acquittal. 


At last reports there were several indictments still pendir 
against Mooney and Billings. Those who have been petit 


ing for their pardon have never suggested. that this should — 


done for any purpose other than to give them an honest, tr 

If these other indictments have not yet been dismissed, 

would be possible for Governor Stephens, of California, 

pardon Mooney and Billings, and they could immediately - 
arrested and tried on the other indictments with the jury in fi 
knowledge of the character of previous trials and with the te 
timony that has thus been eames ee from consi¢ 
eration in the trial. 


BUZZ AND GOSSIP IN KENTUCKY _ 


WO sections of the Kentucky population, it seems, ha 

yet to learn how to play, the children in the state scho 

for the deaf and dumb.at Danville, and the social w 
ers of the state: Buzz and Gossip, two games played aro) 
the table, were the first lessons in a course in which these 
groups met to. acquire the rudiments of merrymaking. 
occasion was the State Conference of Social Work, an 
faculty its Recreation Committee, with R. A. Hoyer, 
Louisville, for dean. Instead of having the usual pro 
of speeches, the committee decided this year to have a 
institute. This, however, included also demonstrations 
community singing, in story telling, and a recital of moun 
tain ballads. ‘Teachers of the Hindman Settlement demo 
strated, with the aid of Danville children, a number of moume?) 
tain singing games. These games and the mountain ballae 


were introduced by early settlers from England and h 


been handed down by word of mouth. Group games v 
played in the afternoon session; it was then that deaf 
dumb children whom, their teachers had said at the mor 
session, it was particularly difficult to get to play, so enj¢ 
the antics of normally grave grown-ups that they quite 
got their aloofness and heartily joined in, surpassing gr 
haired social uplifters and making their teachers more de 
mined than ever to see organized games a daily reality in t 
institution. a 
A syllabus of games played with a bibliography -of b 
on games was for sale to those desiring it. Some of 
The general verdict—e: 
cially among those who had come a long. way from re 
mountain districts—was that the play institute was worth 
them a whole week of speeches; and it was decided to re 


it next year in Lexington. 


- A NEW MERGER 


We organizations whose purpose has been. to stud 


and eliminate the difficulties of choice and circumsta 
which beset the path of school children of intermed 
years effected a merger in New York in October. These 


_ ganizations were the Committee for Vocational Scholarsh 
the Employment Service for Juniors and the Vocational Gu 


ance Bureau. ‘The consolidation is to be known as the 
tional Guidance and Employment Service for Juniors. Ir 
opinion of vocational counsellors and placement secretat 
general, the functions of granting scholarships, of giving ed 


cational counsel, and of introducing boys and girls int 


working world are so closely allied, and so often over 

as to make the organic union of the associations practi 
Children, they say, leave school because of eye, e 

throat, stepmothers, stepfathers, uncles with a busin : 

who are stenographers, quarrels with teachers, long pani 

movies, cousins who are salesmen, grammar, arithmetic, sh 

composition and history. | According to the rep ] 

Mitchel’s Eapaaben committee in New York i 915 


ldren Gnanclally pressed’ will be 
‘ull-time psychologist byill test 
f istricts and will help i in the allo- 


or Sea "The eal counsellors and placement 
aries will alternate counselling in the schools with place- 

t work in the district bureaus, of which there are three. 
hey will, therefore, meet the childrén i in dual capacity, and 
is felt by their associate directors that their power in reduc- 
the number of aly co who leave school ory because 


"RANKIN > 


NE-THIRD o the population: of Rankin, a Pennsylva- 
nia borough within the metropolitan area of Pittsburgh, 

is Czecho-Slovak ; only 17 Ya per cent is white American. 
sitors to the steel city will hardly be aware of the separate 
of this town, where it spreads along Baltimore avenue, 

n the Baltimore and Ohio and the. Pennsylvania rail- 

3, Opposite the Carnegie Steel Company’s furnaces and a 

w other large plants. Yet it has the elements of a commun- 
‘To determine a scientific, constructive policy i in regard to 

is and other towns within the area of its activity, the Pitts- 
rgh Council of Churches which has taken over the local work 
inched by the Interchurch World Movement is making a 


ies of sectional surveys, the one of Rankin being the first to 
mpleted. ; 


t is the typical, ae ea town, practically. unrelieved by 
lor.” -“ Foliage and vegetation are sparse; and.under the 
stant clouds and smoke and spreading gas fumes from the 
i nd furnaces, all the buildings‘soon take on the same hue, 
spite differences of paint and material.” The 7301 inhabi- 
ats of this town represent a comparatively fixed population, 
spite of its complex racial composition; a ‘community of 
e home and family life. The industrial companies have 
little or no interest in it; nor is there a civic organiza- 
erested i in the betterment of living'conditions. As a re- 

sing conditions are ey bad, principally i in the matter 


Hoon ‘much Bey crime; immorality and noeentle delin- 
ency. A comparatively large incidence of infectious diseases 
ly traced to these bad housing conditions which take their 
specially of infant life. Irregularity of employment makes 
habits of spending, Labor is unorganized ; or at least, 
being recognized i in any of the industrial plants, has been 
ble to make its influence felt on wages and conditions of 

k, Most of the men work from 9% to 12 hours a day, 
et ieee eer to thirteen or fourteen 


nd 
i would lend Eve oy to open 
‘actically nothing i in the way of cultural ad- 
for the community. There is no public 
€ courses, there is no lyceum and no 
g these things.” Groups of 
street corners, having nothing 
are unregulated and unsupervised. 


Ave. 


ouse; bare and cheerless and 


, itil : 
“UNCLE SAM’S NEW LOAD” 


During the recent session of Congress, Section 69 of the Army 


Reorganization bill, which would have automatically put the draf 


act into effect whenever the President or Congress declared 
“national emergency” to exist, was killed. The American Union 
Against Militarism, in, sending broadcast the above poster, calls 
attention to the fact that Congressman Julius Kahn of Cali- 
fornia now proposes to resurrect Section 69 and have it passed — 
as a “rider” on the Army Appropriation bill. At the same time — 
figures compiled by Dr. E. B. Rosa of the United States Bureau of 
Siandards, have been made public, to the effect that 93 cents out — 
of’ every dollar of the national budget this year has been spent for 
‘wars “ past, present and to come,’ while only one cent of each i 
Boular has gone for education and. the public health. 


There i is in Rankin no modern and effective agency to deal with | é 
cases of destitution or distress, 


_ “ Rankin’s outstanding need,” says the report, “is one Rae 
spiritual idealism. Its abominable housing and other evils 
would snot come: but for its lack and will be removed as it « 
grows,” Hence, there is a primary charge upon the churches 
and other opinion-making agencies that must precede the — 
large scale reforms which are needed. ‘The foreign- -speaking 
churches, while they have, to some extent, kept alive-a longing 
for better things, have not! brought this predominantly foreign 
population to American ways of thinking and American ideals — 


‘of life. As a beginning, therefore, the Council of Churches 


intends to support and encourage the creation of a communit 
house by the Baptists, who already have a considerable follow- 
ing in the community. A building is to be erected at a cost 
of $60,000 and to be adequately staffed to render a consider- 
able variety of ites services to the town as a whole. 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


S the result of the Farmers’ Week Conference held 
Ithaca some weeks ago, a Committee of Twenty-One ha: 
been appointed to survey rural education in the State 


priation from the Commonwealth F und, a New York cory 
ration endowed by. Mrs. Stephen V. Harkocss: against. 
such public exigencies. The money is to be administered b 
Board of Regents and the Committee of Twenty-One. 
planned to reveal by a study, through conferences and qu 
tionnaires, conditions in all schools in communities w 
population i is less than 4, 500. In typical counties more int 
sive research will be made in the fields of method of instr 
tion and factors of retardation. Special studies will includ 
the whole problem of health education, including medical i 
spection, physical training, agricultural and home-ma 
courses and junior project work. 

The Committee of Twenty-One consists of three aaa ‘ 
from each of the following organizations: State Grange, Home 


1 suet aur social. atherings \) Eira Federation, Farm Bureau Federation, Dairym 


ers’ Association, and the State I epartment oO 
it is secured that the undertaking 
ministrative character which would mark it if rural and lay 
opinion were not so importantly represented. ‘An advisory 
staff of men from other states, specialists in their fields of edu- 
cation, will supplement the body. 
_ The education department announces that throughout the 
entire study the school is to be interpreted as an institution con- 
cerned with its social environment and having community in- 
terests as well as academic duties. 


RAILROADS AND WORKERS 


OME of the railroads have announced reductions of their 
‘labor forces. Among others the Pennsylyania and the 
New York Central lines have taken this action. The roads 
through the American Railway Association have explained that 
they lost some of their best machinists when the munitions in- 
dustry was making its demand for men and that later these 

skilled workers were attracted to the making of automobiles. 
The slackening of production there left them out of work and 
_ consequence the railroads are availing themselves of the op- 
tunity to regain their former employes. In this connection 

‘is also asserted that the railroads were compelled to hire less 
‘ ficient men during the war and that they are now ridding 
themselves of these emergency workers, 

the same time telations between the managers and the 

nen continue in many ways to become more strained on the 

‘Yai s. Before the period of federal operation the railroads 
recognized only the strongest unions. ‘The national govern- 
aent could not of course have one rule for vee organizations 


aisle the managers and investors seemed to win the day 
with the Esch-Cummins law. ‘That somewhat tacitly con- 
r nued much the same labor machinery which had been built up 
by the Railroad Administration. 


e Peo ths aes) at the present time the railroad unions and the 
‘ailroads bid fair to change their positions relative to the 
ion act. The unions, the ae opponents | of 


eran: pont are in dispute. Questions of pay for clerks, 


the jurisdiction of the United States Railway Labor. 


over the short lines, and more particularly concerning 
ganization of the adjustment boards provided for in the 
nsportation act are now in issue. ‘The railroads want 
‘ds limited to their own lines while the unions are seeking 
nal bodies. During the life of the Railroad Administra- 
ree national commissions were created. Besides these 


eth h piece work in the railroad shops. hist is urged as a 
re ‘economical method. The men have opposed it on the 
“speeding.” ut _ The fundamental aspect 


Ee York Gdenmloaneney is serious in the men’s clothing 
f lustry. The manufacturers have accordingly chosen a 


2 favorable to them for demanding a readjustment of 


their agreement with the union. A new contract has not been 
signed d because of the lapse of the old compact William 
] Aiserson, the impartial arbitrator of the tribunal set up 
y employers and employes, has refused to hear cases. The plan 
t dealing between the associations of manufacturers and 


>On Vice 


not have the purely ad- di 


Both the industrial and the. 


: iP loyers fomnsiaeed seven deman 
wah on November 8 wete presented to the union and to 
impartial chairman. These were declared to be ‘ ‘ essential 
the establishment of competitive conditions which are fai 
the New York clothing industry.” ‘They were: 

1. The right of the manufacturer to install piece work. 

2. Scales prevailing in other ‘lothing markets to be the base 
rates for New York workers. 

3. The cooperation of the workers in maintaining individual 
records of production in shops and cutting rooms, r 


4. Individual standards of production for week workers in 
‘shops and cutting rooms. 


' 5. The right of the manufacturers to change contrattones 


6. Adequate freedom to discipline and hire, workers and to 
introduce improved machinery. 


_7, The agreements maintained by the union in other markets 

in which adjustment machinery is functioning successfully to be 

_ made the basis of relationship between the association and the\” 
union. 


In reply to an ultimatum demanding a “ yes or no” on | tl 
manufacturers’ demands Sidney Waser? president of 
union, said: 


The position of the Amalgamated now and the position it has 
maintained throughout the negotiations is that a Joint Comm 
sion of Workers and Employers investigate conditions prevailing 
in this market, present findings and work out a proper solution. 
It is not collective bargaining for one side to investigate and 
make demands which must be answered “yes or no,’ 
spirit of collective bargaining demands a joint investigatio 
Only in this way can a proper solution be worked out. 

The union wishes to maintain its position in favor gf arrivi 
by negotiations at a solution of the difficulties of the New Yo 
market. We believe in meeting the problems of industry by 
collective bargaining method. However, if the manufacturers 
persist in forcing the situation, the union is breparey to meet all 
See eventualities that may come. 


health” measures brought before the voters of Califor 

and Oregon in the recent election, social workers for 
first time carried on a fight under direct legislation. 
measures through the initiative and referendum. were tak 


L: the successful campaign against the so-called “ 


direct to the people. New methods of attack had to be fou 
to combat the proposed legislation. © Significant among t 
were the effective. organization of the doctors and the 
paign which the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
ried on among its 300,000 policyholders in California an 
proportionate number in Oregon—the first time that a 
ness organization has carried out such a scheme on a | 
scale, 

There were before the voters in these two states am 
ments to the constitutions which, if passed, would have 
away with compulsory vaccination for school children, w 
have made it impossible to exclude a child from school 
if the child were suffering from a contagious disease or 
from a home in which there was such a disease, would he 
taken entirely out of the hands of the Boatd of Health } 
trol of epidemics and would have allowed teachers sufferi 
from tuberculosis or other infectious diseases to contin 
teach in the public schools. 

Besides such a breakdown in public health control, the |! 
gon measure would also have prevented medical examinat 
of any employes in any capacity whatsoever, private or puk 
lic. In a sense, this addition to the Oregon bill made t 
fight somewhat simpler in that state since it immediatel 


‘tagonized and lined up with the opposition, employers- 


ticularly railroad men, who must, essentially, refuse to emp 
engineers or trainmen without medical, and in particul: 
examination. f 

To further complicate the situation in Califo 
were on the ballot three other heen or Hi anti. 


the Bppestion- campaign PeAeentcated. 
A embers of the staff of | the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
npany went into the states at the request and invitation 
ithe California State Board of Health, who saw that the 
rislation would likely pass unless they could get a live cam- 
ign in operation. ‘They circularized their policyholders and 
| their agents visit as many as 125,000 homes, explaining 
_measures and urging all voters, ‘‘ for the safety of their 
mes and the health of their children,” to mark their bal- 
; “No” on the amendments. 
The other outstanding influence on the voters in Califor- 
| ore organized doctors—under the leadership of C. J. 
livan, secretary of the League for the Conservation of 
blic Health in California, wrote personal letters on their 
n letter heads to each of their patients urging them to vote 
if They wrote newspaper articles 


on the amendments. 
made speeches wherever they could get a hearing. 
Irganized to prevent the measure in Oregon were the 
a social agencies and educational institutions under the 
e of The Oregon Committee for the Protection of Public 
ealth. These assisted in enlisting the support of the news- 
ipers, and of ministers who, on the Sunday before election, 
reached from their pulpits against the anti-vaccination 
nendment. Motion picture houses threw screens before 
leir audiences warning them of the danger of the measure. 
uch slogans as “ Kill the Bill or Kill the Babies” were ad- 
tised throughout the states. 
On the other hand the supporters of the bills, under the 
se of the Public School Protective League, circularized 
ery registered voter in both California and Oregon and 
re charged by the opponents of the bills with befogging the 
ain issue and confusing the voters. 
Nevertheless the voters stood the test at the Salt on No- 
mber 3, swamped the anti-vivisection measure, voted 2 to 
2 Oregon and 9 to 7 in California against anti-vaccination, 
eated the chiropractor bill and prevented the repeal of the 
MET And RAD aaa ay 
—— 


“PROTECT THE SCHOOL CHILD 


VOTE “YES” ON NO. 6 


eo Te PROWIBIT COMPULSORY VACCINATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


___ The question of the efficacy of vaccination is not involved. The pro- 
_ posed law does*not attempt to prohibit vaccination or any other form of 
edical treatment or to interfere with lawful. quarantine, Its purpose is 
to Prescribe by fundamental law that vaccination and inoculation shall 
“Rot be made ‘compulsory. 


“at does’ not prevent any one who wants vaccination, inoculation and 
aeeaereas Boss peelag them, 
a 

“It does notin ‘any way break down the health, sanitation and quaran- 
_ tine laws, ae) health officers of a pels power. 


> 2 


It will BoE. ‘permit children with Bheeesinen diseases or who have 
ea exposed peppescinus diseases to attend school. 


‘It merely takes the coercion. and compulsion out of vaccination and 


1 


If you believe ‘that every citizen should have the right to decide 


: ¥ 
i-Healt ” Legislation 


urges you to vote “NO” on Constitutional Amendment | 


| children. fal 


family to smallpox and other diseases, and your Health j 


og been an increase. 


‘has established a new Commission for the Reform of th 


“The Metropolitan Life Insurance Canpang anceae i 


Number 6 on November 2nd. 
_ This Amendment, if passed, would 


(1) Permit children in whose homes there is small- 
pox, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, meningitis, or other 
‘catching’ diseases, to attend school and infect vou 


(2) Constantly expose you and your wife and your ! 


Officer would not be able to protect you. 
No parent is free to expose his child to disease. 


No person is free to impose his personal opinion, if it 
endangers the health of others. er | 


No person has the right to deprive his nsightear of 
health protection. 


_ Hundreds of the most prominent health officers aa 3 
sanitary experts of the United States and Canada, meet- 
ing in San Francisco on September 16th, unanimously | 
condemned the proposed Amendment. 


There were 329 cases of smallpox in California cs 
1917, 11723 in 1918 and 2001 in 1919. Each year ies 


If you wish to protect yourself we your Eanaiyy h 
against smallpox and similar contagious diseases, be sure | _ 
to vate “NO” on November 2nd on Constitutional i 


Amendment Number 6. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE co. 


Read the inside pages 


ba! 


How a Big Life Insurance Company Campaigned Effectively in a 
Fight against Reactionary Health Legtslation : 


A FRATERNITY OF PENOLOGISTS 


yEACE, or rather war, has brought forth new diff 
culties for European penologists. Polish jurists are 
confronted with the difficult problem of combining the 
three codes of present Poland. Russian Poland is left un 
the old criminal law of the czar; German Poland is usin 
the Strafgesetzbuch of the German Empire; Austrian Pola 
is using the unrevised Austrian code of Maria Theresa. 
sibly an entirely new code will have to be evolved. 


Penal Code. Its. presidency has been given to Prof. Enric 
Ferri, fifteen years ago considered an impractical reformer ed 


sie 


by the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimin 
was rather a notable beginning of fraternity of European anc 
American penologists. The committee’s first year’s activ. 
have just been reported to its parent association. Acquair 
ance was made through European embassies and legation Tk 
Washington, with the foremost penologists and jurists of h 
old world, and some of these have promised to become perm: 
nent correspondents of the institute. Thus is assured a 
tinuous stream of material invaluable to American crit 
ogists who are interested in the general atmosphere of crimi 

courts in the old world, in developments which indicate 
more enlightened and modern treatment of criminologi 
problems, and in the influence of the more radical tendencie 
on the administration of criminal law in Europe. 
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Mexican Labor 
Problems 


[News reports of a general strike by seventeen or more unions in 
Mexico, threatening to tie up the railroads and ports, and sympa- 
thetic strikes in many industries, give special interest to this second 
instalment of Mr. Gwin’s account of Mexico after ten years of revo- 
lution, The first appeared in the Survey for November 13.—EpIrTOoR.] 

HEN Mexico will have more fully returned to normal 

conditions, there will almost certainly be a shortage of 
laborers. . There is not much employment now, and 

: the wheels of industry, the factories and the mines 
have only just begun to turn. For several years be- 
fore the. revolutions, laborers with their families have 
been migrating northward to take work at much _bet- 
ter wages in the mines, on the railroads, in the beet 
fields and. on the ranches of ‘the States. They went 
to ‘Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, California, Colorado 
and more recently as far east as Pennsylvania. With the com- 
ing of the revolutions, they began to come North in greater 
numbers. ‘The new United States immigration law, by impos- 
ing a head tax of $8 and requiring a literacy test, slowed up 
migration somewhat, but for the past two years and more these 
provisions of the law have been waived. This migration has not 
decreased since the end of the revolution but rather seems to be 

increasing.. These Mexican laborers come from all northern 
and central Mexico. ‘The American consuls are able to give 
the exact numbers which migrate from their districts as each 
immigrant must receive the consul’s visé and pay the fee of 
$10. From Aguas Calientes, a little over 5,000 received the 
visé in 1919, but for 1920 the rate has been about 1,000 a 
month. About one-half as many come from the districts 
around ‘Torreon and Chihuahua. ‘The Mexican government 
recognizes the effect that such a heavy migration of working 
men is likely to have on Mexico, and during the revolution 
made one attempt to keep their laborers at home. Governor 
Enriquez said the constitution of Mexico did not give power 
to forbid migration but that the attempt was made “as a war 
measure.”’ However, the attempt failed to hold the men back, 
and the regulation was soon repealed or else was forgotten. 

There is only one way for Mexico to keep her laborers at 
home or to induce some of those who have left to return and 

- remain—on this all Mexico agrees—and that is to pay much 


LABORING MEN IN CHIHUAHUA 
Many of the workmen reflect in their dress the fact that they or their friends have lived in the United States ~ 


laborers get 50 cents a day~and at the end of each tweaty 


better wages. Wages in Mexico have increased in so: 
perhaps from 12 to 25 per cent in the last ten or fifteen ’ 
In general, wages are lowest in the states farthest fro 
northern border. Railroad laborers receive from 50 to 
cents a day. In the larger mines and smelters the pay is 8 
cents, and the hours are now generally eight and a half. 
the American Smelting and Refining Company, which” 
visited, four miles from Parral, the pay is 8714 cents a di 
but all those who live in Parral (about 50 per cent) pay 
company 25 cents daily for the round trip on the railroa 
the mines. ‘There is a villagé at the mines, but not ne 
enough houses for all the men and their families to live 
Mexican mechanics get from $4 to $5 a day, and this se 
good pay, for most of them have learned all they know ab 
machinery at this same mine. 


At Santa Barbara and at Monterey the miners are on st 
for better pay and shorter hours. At the Santa Barbara mi 
they are now getting 6214 cents, and are asking for $1 and 
eight-hour day instead of an eight and a half-hour day. 
asked Governor Enriquez why the miners were striking 
“ Why,” he replied, “ because they are hungry.” At the big 
American Sinelter (A. S. & R. Co.) at Aguas Calientes, | 


working days, they get a 40 per cent bonus if they hz 
worked regularly. ‘The manager of the smelter in speaking 
the ability of his workmen said that the company had sent’: 
expert to measure the individual output, and his report show 
that the Mexicans did more work for 50 cents a day than 
employes of the plants located in the United States did wi 
ing for $5 and $6 a day. : 
Laborers on farms receive from 50 to 60 cents daily. Sche 
teachers receive pay as follows: “Those who have a third el 
certificate 50 cents a day, those who have a second class ¢ 
tificate 75 cents and first class $1. The policemen or sere: 
of Guadalajara were out on strike while we were there, a 
while they were out the city was patrolled by federal soldier 
These policemen were getting 50 cents a day and struck for $i)" 
They were offered 65 cents for all. who could not read or write) 
and 75 cents for all who could, but they refused; to accept. 
attended a night meeting of the striking policemen at w 
the offer of the authorities was discussed. One speaker « 
pressed surprise that the officials should think that an illiterz 
man could support a family on less than one could who w 
literate. The policemen do not belong to the national uni 


| 


rie es 


alled ey del A eae phccs men met quietly to 
their trouble without interference from anyone. 

n have been coming to the States to work at better 
wages also. Those who do ordinary housework receive $7.50 
to $10 a month. Laundresses get 50 cents a day. Many 
}\young girls are sent out to service at from $1 to $3 a month. 
Women work in the factories for about the same ,wages, but 
they have shorter hours. When they go out to do housework, 
\they arrive before five in the morning and expect to remain 
intil after seven or eight at night. Child labor is common in 
\Mexico. Children who appear to be from six to eight, but 
who are recorded as from nine to twelve, are found in most 
factories, There seems no regulation of the employment cf. 
/:ither women or children. Evidently the constitution of Feb- 
tuary, 1917 has, for the present anyhow, been forgotten. 

| In most ways the factories are maintained in good sanitary 
isonditions, Some of the American-owned plants especially, 
provide good working conditions, At Warren Brittingham’s 


janywhere in the States. This factory was held several times 
the break between Villa and the United States government. 
Mr. Brittingham says he paid three million pesos to General 
ila during the revolution. This company provides comfort- 
le homes for the men, shower baths, reading rooms, a baseball 
iamond, where the owner plays with the men, and he is 
very proud of the fact that he has never had a strike. While 
wages seem low now, we were told that some of the larger pub- 
ic buildings constructed years ago were built by laborers who 
eceived 12 cents a day. While wages have increased at the _ 
most about 25 per cent, the cost of living has gone up, accord- 
ing to officials, not less than 300 per cent. Naturally many 
/of the articles that have gone up in price were never used by 
)the poorer classes, and are not used now. 
ithis country, it is the clerks and salaried people who have been 
‘thost affected by the increased costs. 
The prices for food which I secured were generally taken 
from the markets which are so common in Mexico. In this 
way I secured the lowest prices. Food is cheaper in the south- 
ern states than in the North. Some of the prices of the foods 
most generally in use translated into American money and 
measures were as follows: ’ 


Meat......, 12 to 30c. per Ib. 


Eggs .........36c. per dozen 

Shelled Corn....3%4c. per Ib. Frijoles (beans) .5%4c. per |b. 
Roasting Ears..... 2'4c. each Potatoes. sss bacco 7c. per Ib. 
ONIONS) 5 ciosts eons 5t4c.. per lb. Sweet potatoes..... 5c. per Ib. 
Pome) ria ede): 45c. per Ib. Suman eye ei stele 23c. per Ib. 
RICE chao lens teopatetetct is 5c. per Ib. BA OUR, Ha era jcc dnieiaie 9c. per |b. 


* Fruits are consdeably cheaper than in the United States. 


_ Chicago's 
By F ctor 


HE whole country has been stirred and perplexed 
by political developments in Chicago, the restless, 
open-minded, democratic metropolis of the great 
Middle West. The triumphant success of the so- 
called City-Hall machine, or the Lundin-Thompson spoils 
‘organization, in the Bestember primaries and recent elections 
requires explanation. Many, friends of good government are 
at a loss to account for the strength and popularity of the 
City-Hall machine and its nominal head, the mayor—the 
actual head being, it is currently believed, a private citizen 
who exercises no legal power of any sort. 

It is well to point out that in the November elections in 
Illinois and Cook county the victory of the machine was by 
‘no means sweeping. Its candidate for governor, Small, re- 
‘ceived a plurality in Cook county which was equal to but 37 
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jsoap factory at Torreon they are as good as could be found - 


by Villistas, and the trouble there is supposed to have caused . 


In Mexico as in : 


ae 


1920 


FARTHER SOUTH IN GUADALAJARA, LABORERS DRESS MORE LIKE THIS 


Clothing is high, especially if tailored in this country. 
Mexican tailors, according to some of the business men, do 
much. cheaper work but are not so skilful. Shoes, most of 
which come from America, cost from $4 to $30. Good som- 
breros, which so many wear, cost $2.50 to $4 and American 
hats more than we pay in the States. The sole leather used by 
the very poor for huraches or sandals costs 50 cents only, They 
buy. the soles and make their own sandals. Rent in the larger 
cities is about the same as in medium sized cities of America. 
The working class pay $3 and $4 a month for two small rooms 
in Northern Mexico, and about $2 for the same in the South 
and Central parts. My meals in restaurants cost at least as 
much as in the States. When we consider wages as compared 
with the cost of living in Mexico, we can see why the trend of 
migration is still northward to the United States. 

Naturally the people are more or less dissatisfied. Strikes 
have been rather frequent, but generally easily settled. The de- 
mands of labor have been for comparatively small increases. 
President de la Huerta stated that the government Bureau of 
Conciliation under the secretary of industry and commerce had 
settled by arbitration eighty strikes since the new government 
came into power. Arbitration may be compulsory and the 
government is the final judge if arbitration i is decided upon. 


J. B. Gwin. 


Surrender 


S. Yarros 


per cent of the plurality received by Harding, while its chief 
candidates for county positions received little more than 50 
per cent of the Harding plurality. The Republican “land- 
slide” in the nation was at least in part responsible for the 
machine’s victory. 

What has really happened to Chicago in the last few years? 
Where is its famous Municipal Voters’ League, generally 
credited with the superb achievement of redeeming the city. 
council, ousting or shackling franchise grabbers and grafters, 
forcing notable improvements in procedure and methods, and 


making the aldermanic office respectable instead of a by-word a 


and reproach? Where are the other civic organizations that 
have for years, or even decades, been fighting, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, for clean, honest, progressive administration? 
Where is the Civil Service Reform Association, the Citizens’ 


oe are the ore pertinent and interesting be- 
use ame situation that has developed in Chicago may develop 


10 baa is to adc not an Meco otobal but a typical 


ituation. - 


eat majority of known and respected AeaderaG in progressive 
d constructive movements, is utterly unscrupulous, selfish, 


York in pre-Lexow days. It is accused of living and thriving 
waste, graft and spoils. It is accused of having debauched 
police force, of having wrecked the civil service merit 

. of Os blackmail with scientific efficiency and 


oe Ane position, job or contract as a “plum.” It is 
a of encouraging election fraud on a vast scale for the 


evidence. It is the Civil Ee Reform On 8 
cago that called the machine’s appointees to the city’s 
service commission ‘‘ a wrecking crew.” It is the Munici- 
oters’ League that has repeatedly denounced the machine 
implacable opposition to economy, efficiency and in- 

y in municipal government. It was Mrs. Joseph T. 
president of the Chicago Juvenile Protective Associa- 

oO he publicly that the Police Department, and 


ition in the effort to guard boys and girls, and restrain 
ish those who are responsible for juvenile delinquency 
nality; and that the City-Hall machine was respons- 
the appalling demoralization of the police and the 


uestion recurs: Why is a spoils machine that ex- 
ay service for its own benefit so peed and popular? 


hie 


ice to account for the successive victories and the growing 
of the Ky Hall machine. Even when Tammany, 


machine—namely, intimidation, coercion, favoritism 
nd graft. 

sets of additional factors have played and play today 
ortant part in the Chicago situation. 


ae inefficiency of the machine. But Hea Nee 
platform promises in the way of constructive, for- 


Teas, The promises, a tant and cant. They | are not: ould 
to the offences of the machine. But they are inclined to 0 


look, temporariiy at least, these offences, by reason of the se: 


ices which, in their opinion, the machine is rendering — 
promising to render to the cause they hold dear and vit 
Thus, for example, the writer was told by a prominent soc 
worker of undoubted integrity and influence that he was su 
porting the mayor and his machine in his contests with 
elements opposed to them because these elements, though 
spectable and well-intentioned, had not a single constructiv 
or progressive plank in their platform, and because a purely) 
negative and barren position in municipal and state polit 


‘does not and‘ought not to commend itself to deme an 


Pregressive communities. 
Here are some of the planks . Fain in the platform art 
Chicago City-Hall machine: 


Public ownership and operation of street car ‘Haas ‘by mean 
of an elective board, the rate of fare not to exceed sey cents— 
the deficit; if any, to be met out of taxation. 


Repeal of the state public utilities act and the restoration 01 


“home rule” or local control of such utilities. 
‘A more equitable distribution of the burdens of taxation. 
Cooperative buying and selling under appropriate legislation © 
in order to do away with extortion and waste. 


Punishment and imprisonment of profiteers. ; 

Exemption from federal taxation of incomes under $5,000. 

A liberal bonus to soldiers, sailors and marines. 

Get out of Europe and stay out; bring home the America 
soldiers and marines now in Europe and Asia. 

To these specific planks must be. added the general a 
of the machine that it is fighting, single-handed, “ organiz 
wealth”, predatory monopolies, rich tax-dodgers and certain 
public utilities that are exacting or demanding extortionate 
charges because they insist on paying dividends on inflat 
valuations and thrice-watered stocks. 

Thus to the man on the street the machine appears in t 
guise of a resolute and aggressive champion of the publ 
against wrongful privilege and deep-rooted abuses. To som 
progressive civic and social workers the same machine rep 
sents a temporary but highly serviceable instrument of just 
and progress. How many liberals, constructive radicals a 
civic reformers voted for City-Hall candidates, it is of cou: 
impossible to determine. That only a few of the types men- 
tioned did so vote no intelligent Chicagoan would care t 
assert positively. 

In the second place, the City-Hall machine fe ines 
how to reach and win the mass of citizens and voters. ‘It A 
to be sure, invariably appealed to racial, class and group | 


-udices ad animosities; but it has not relied exclusively on th 


press or the stump to carry its messages to the people. It | 
established and maintained direct contact. with the voters. 
has sent its documents into the most obscure homes. It 
developed a technique of propaganda that is probably unp: 


5. alleled anywhere. It has been methodical, persistent, int 


sive and indefatigable in its operation. It has known how 


dramatize its personalities and its alleged issues. It has 


glittering and alluring promises and has been eminently s 
cessful in making them look like actual deeds and ach 
ments. | 

Finally, the machine has captured whole solid “ colonies’ 
or social groups, by according them ample and. genera 


favinetole in the “black belt.” ae witho 1 


ion: but only i in par The aise of the colored men 
d women do not expect jobs, and do not patronize dens 
d dives that pander to the lowest elements. But the machine 
la _ recognized the colored population in several ways that 
ip ssess high dramatic value. The mayor’s leader and repre- 
sentative on the floor of the city council, for years, was a 


egro. 


) simply as a triumph of spoils over civic decency, of humbug 
r reason, of Teaction over Progress. Tens of thousands of 


The ha is, “ae. gical has been allowed to become the 
onent of progressive ideas, of democratic reforms. 


: 


politics have not sufficiently realized the fact that they 
cannot carry elections on a purely negative platform, or a 
Platform that vaguely promises “ good government.” Even 
stress on economy and efficiency is not enough. 
economy and efficiency in the abstract make little impression 
the generality of voters. 

The friends of clean, and honest government in Chicas 


Italy and the 


eves II Rome, uber 8. 
" N my. previous article! I stated the arguments used by the 
opponents of Mr. Giolitti to explain the surrender of 
the government to the workers as an act of cowardice 
- and treachery ; and those used by his friends to explain 


tions underlying the government attitude? 
‘There are people who argue that, behind the scenes, a pro- 


ectionist intrigue was working toward results that were 


“ obstructionism ” 
soenition of labor control. over industry. 
The Italian smelters, one wing ‘of the league of iron manu- 
turers, cannot hold their ground against foreign compe- 
n unless they obtain a much higher protection than they 
e enjoying at present. 
On the other hand there are ak strong elements in the 
intry determined not to permit any increase in the pro- 
ct tariff. There i is, first of all, a small group of theo- 
But in addition, and more important, 
al interests, bitterly opposed to any kind of 
, for the Italian farmers, means higher cost 
Sand the closure of foreign markets. Universal 
made the agricultural contingent unusually 
aoe. Socialist Party is in- 


‘ow, in view of the ie facts and considerations, it 
1 not do to say that the Chicago situation may be summed . 


he enlightened friends of honesty and decency in munici- | 


Usually 


‘racy and social progress. 


By Giuseppe Prezzolini 


ROUNDER AND EDITOR OF LA VOCE 


absolutely uncompromising in the pourparlers of August 


I is conduct as a stroke of keen political insight paralleling 
his reform policy of 1903. Were there any obscurer motiva- 


n enieedeei as the resistance of the iron workers passed . 
to factory seizure, and from that to 


that industry go by the board. The manufacturers re usec 


- industries for increase in wages, even should the proses 
diet involve tariff revision.’ 


vital issues as “public ia of the local tr 


iv ae by utility companies. They did not eneante 
frankly and constructively, and the machine took 
vantage of this fact and converted it to its own uses. 


There is another lesson in the Chicago situation. Th 
democratic community has lacked aggressive and progressiy 
leadership in the years that have witnessed the rise and growth 
of the City-Hall machine. Consequently the machine has ha 
no formidable, organized, inspiring opposition. Good men 
and well-intentioned organizations have been anxious to we 
and fight, have worked and fought, but no unified comm 
has existed. There has been no effective, city-wide democratic 
organization of the liberal and reform forces. There has 
been no campaign of education to counteract the incessant 
propaganda of the agents of the machine. Just denunciation 
and criticism of the machine have been twisted into obstruc- 
tion of its reformatory plans. * 


A reaction, of course, may come eventually. As Proleaee 
Merriam says: ‘‘ Those who look upon the City-Hall as the 
champion of a popular cause will be undeceived; for the boss 
when he gains full power, has always and everywhere sold 
out and betrayed the people.” But why wait for this reaction 
and disillusion? ) 

The safer and better course is to deprive the spoils machine 
of its pretended occupation—the promotion of justice, baie 


Iron Workers 


—that they should use pressure on the ministry, by piev ees 
ing a social crisis which could be solved only by the conces- 
sion of higher protective tariffs. The smelters, in fact, were 


11-13 leading up to the “ white strike’ which broke on Au- 
gust 20. ‘They refused to increase wages in any way what- 
ever and they justified such refusal on the basis of foreign 
competition with their trade. Mr. Buozzi, president of the 
Iron Workers’ Federation, contended, at the time, that the 
workmen in the smelting industries were paid much less than 
any other class of labor ; arguing further that if on Ber 


to discuss this proposition. They preferred to bring: on thi 
crisis and put the Soreroicnt in a hole. 
However, after ‘ ‘ obstructionism ” had proved succe 


the factories, the manufacturers resumed their negotia 
They were now ready to grant the increase in wages. a 

Why? 

The government had just issued a decree raising the 5 
tective tariff on automobiles by 40 per cent. 

The public naturally inferred that a deal with the mi 
istry had been made, swapping increased wages for inere ased 
protection, with a further promise on the part of the gov ern 
ment to mitigate excess-profit taxes. People also pointed to 
an interview with Minister Labriola, published in the Pa 
Matin, where Mr. Labriola stated that the “ governm rt 
studying ways and means of compensating the less prospero 


In other words, the price of industrial peace must be pai 


thy 


Loy at two groups ok financial aul the Ba Com- 


merciale ce on the one hand, and the Banca Italiana 


no ay, that of the Ansaldo Cee 


Phe charges here are even specific. Be rtator Conti is al- 


ess hetween Mr. Gen, of the Banca Commerciale interests, 
ne Lae Minunni of the Idea N qionale, who aati the 


urse no conclusive proof of such allegations has been 
At would be safe to say, however, that ‘the Banca 


tti, whose program includes free expression of the pro- 
an will to better conditions of living; whereas the Banca 
Is favorable. to nationalistic agitation and to D’An- 


} 


a factories any longer under the direction of pro- 
age Since the war ended our workmen have been work- 


“question, Dale of the general state of mind of the 
ple. We need not here analyze a condition that is known 
0 g neral throughout, Europe. The important thing 1 is to 
: : h 

a id ont shaving seem, even to people who realize the 
A ge such remedies involve to private initiative, the only 
way to restore the relative contentment and willingness to 
if ce to the working classes of Italy. We are facing a deep- 
inded readjustment of social conditions. ‘The Italian 
, on land and in factory, are passing into possession of 

wi sata of nee own “patria.” 
‘The word “patria” has hitherto been an ironic joke for 
who possessed nothing, neither: property nor education, 
r a material inheritance nor a spiritual inheritance. To- 
day, under guise of a socialistic overturn, a mighty national , 
ing is going on. The submerged classes are becom- 
ious of the role they play 1 in national life, of the in- 


OE ink, tie that it is to be initiated by pro- 
of w instead of, piecemeal, by conquest on the part of 
ers, who have been preparing for this victory of 


Such conquest would have involved 


Me so long as raw materials were available. RS 

ie one ship-yard, to have the satisfaction of getting a 
into the water without the bosses and the company havir 
anything to do with it, the men stuck to their posts for 
teen hours a day and, in fact, succeeded in launching t 
boat. ; 

_ How, meanwhile, is workers’ ‘control to be aoe 
great struggle i is under way, on this point, between modera 
,and extremist—or as we say, catastrophic—elements. 


The moderates regard the proposed control as a step. towar 
ownership of industry on the part of workers who are 
_as yet, prepared for their task as administrators, and who mu 
learn. In this view, workers’ control means cooperation 
capital, and it should be superintended by the national fe 
eration of labor; which are in a position to resist the selfisl 
néss of local groups. E ‘ 

The extremists look tpon their victory as a chance to creai 
an industrial management inside and counter to capitalist 
management. In this view, the control should come fro 
the workers in each shop, organized or unorganized, and w 
nothing in view save their own particular interests. 

Workers’ control and the metallurgical agitation in ge 
eral have had an interesting secondary consequence in the o 
ganization of the technicians. This third party in the str 
gle between capital and labor has been hitherto either neg 
lected or actually flouted. The manufacturers have bee: 
‘the habit of letting experts and office help look out for thei 
selves, taking it for granted that, in the recent. trouble, 
instance, they would stand aside and that the workers cou 
_ do nothing positive without them. ‘The workers, for the 
part, have hated the office and technical employes, because 
latter enjoyed better salaries than the laborers and becaus 
they have always refused to join in the labor movement. 

Thousands of engineers have now gathered into asso 
tions, and office workers in many factories have formed the 
The Federation of Brain Workers (Confederazione di 
voro Intellettuale),, which began to take shape a year 
more ago, has been growing in recent days by leaps 
bounds. . The federation has called a congress to be held y 


capitalistic rapacity on the other, is now clearly on the 
to self-assertion. 


The masses have never been willing to recognize an 
periority in intellectual workers entitling the latter to. be 
pay than labor. In fact, during the last few weeks, in Geno 
and Milan, the unskilled laborers have been bunting a 


eonles of a ta extremist enthusiasts. The yng leader « 
understand that the technicians hold the key position in 
struggle that is going on, and that without them, the w r 
will not be able to run the factories. Indeed during the peric 
of seizure, Mr. Buozzi went with his hat in his hand tc 
conference he had solicited with the Association of Engi 

at Milan. The Engineers declared for neutrality in the 
rent dispute; but they asked the government for a pla 
the controlling boards of factories, finding it absurd 
leadership i ‘in production should be given to the ites 


x Wisconsin, Maden ay 
the: get Department 


. ake. deer of inieretlons 
: ee has worked out 


tae aig of es papers ee tural circulation in 
ie Middle West. 
ts, inserted by land dealets, a notice that the director will 
be glad to get in touch with prospective buyers of land in 
; Wisconsin Some fewer than 17,000 men wrote last year for 
idvice about Wisconsin lands. In most states an inquirer is 
ed at once to land dealers. In Wisconsin the man is 
ted to interview the director or his assistant in their Chi- 
. If the letter of inquiry states the 


hether the land in question is in a region of comparatively 
low or high agricultural value. 
y being made more detailed and specific, is drawn by the 
lisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey in co- 
eration with the United States Bureau of Soils. Sometimes 
inquirer sends a 1 high power prospectus along with his let- 


g matter to tell the man of the aeey between his land 


‘If an interview ake place, the diestos attempts to dis- 
ver the man’s previous experience, his aptitude for farming 
id the uiaand of his cata to ee on the land. » About 90 


he a 10 ee cent are urged to see if their ae fever will 
ol under three months’ experience as hired men... The direc- 
- works in cooperation with free employment bureaus 
cing: these inexperienced men on farms. The ribbon clerk 
imagines he wants to farm because he hates the city often 
urns to it on the run after ten days of twelve hours. If 
s wife is a thorough, metropolitan, he is urged to consider 
r as a factor in the situation before his final decision. On 
e other hand, the city man and city woman who ate deter- 
ed. to take ye land in. kare ot the: facts are oe 


the Things a ob, rhe eke facilities., In 1912, Mr. 
r introduced the system of sending out from his office 
inquirer a letter from each of the agricultural asso- 
of the state, on their stationery and signed by their 
. The State Horticultural Association is interested in 
g letter to him in the’ interests of better fruit and bet- 
‘uit growers, describes the varieties of apples he can grow 
seats so that he will not make the mistake of planting 
d to the soil and to the climatic conditions. 
to Growers’ Association does likewise; the 
TS” baie pee and a number of similar 


isconsin conditions. These agri- 
fairly ‘unusual in themselves. 


mbers, they have state appropria- 
role as educators. A department 
ollege at the same time sends out 
ha and stump-removal, 


It appends to a column of land advertise- 


“This map, which is continu-. 


et—in which case, says Mr. Packer, it is occasionally a try- 


which eae shore his desk. He can tell at a glance — 


ry societies, organized for the mate- ~ 


; as friends? ? 


ve east, the’ secur re the services of an ees -speaking Italian — 


_ soldiers. The response of the Italians to the Red Cross and 


thers stations with ee a aid for answering the ing e 
which follow this letter. Ce 
‘This is but one manifestation of Wisconsin’s vigorou 
agricultural policy by which the state hopes to bring her un 
used lands to the highest point of development within ‘record 
time. Marion CLINCH CALKINS. 


An Italian Colony 


fd be italian element in Orange—about one-seventh bp the 
whole population — has its own little settlement whic 
we have always rather taken for granted as a necessary ¢€ 
sore, dirty, ill-kept and ill-smelling. ‘‘ Wops and dagoes’ 
they have been to us—our “ hewers of wood and drawers o 
water”, our street cleaners, garbage collectors, gardeners, fru 
venders—beyond their usefulness in these directions, of no 
particular interest to us. It is true some of them have risen 
to be contractors, lawyers, doctors and ministers, for which 
they deserve great credit, considering their limited eppor 
tunities, 


The war drew our attention to our Italian neighbors. he 
young men volunteered in large numbers and made loyal 


other war charities was ready and generous; their subscrip- ; 
tions to the Liberty Loan bonds were surprisingly numerous — 
and large. We began to realize that the Italians, alien and 
American-born, believed in America and were anxious to be- 
come part of its national life. “They were trying to do their 
duty; were we doing ours toward them? This was the ques- 
‘tion that confronted the Woman’s Club of Orange as it 
confronted Americans everywhere in the United States. We 
asked ourselves, what can we as women do? 
~The plan we adopted has been successful after eight ‘aonetie: 
trial. Our first step was to organize a committee selected 
from the Woman's Club and the women’s patriotic societies, 
and elect officers. ‘This organization, which we call. the 
Woman’s Patriotic Committee, decided that work among the 
foreign men should be left to the Y. M. C. A. and kindred — 
organizations and that the Committee should devote its atten- 
tion to the women and children, in their own homes, The 
Italians are a very, domestic people ; and their women rarely — 
- leave their homes and so come into contact with ee 
ideas yery much less than the’ men do. ) 
home, however, must always be a potent factor in educati 


-dhildeen they are, in this country, where they are fandee pp i 
- by ignorance of our language and our institutions, unable ) 
‘use or appreciate the advantages that lie at their door. ‘ 
of the first duties, then, was to bring the Italian wome 
touch with the ihcal welfare institutions. We have hospita al: 
an infant welfare nurse, a diet kitchen, a public nursing o 
ganization, an anti-tuberculosis league and the Red Cz 
Chapter—in fact, Orange is unusually well equipped w: 
relief societies; but they were used very seldom by Italians ; 
How were we to bring them together? How were» 


ple, their distrust of Rei organizations; en we 
to make them understand that we came not as cri 


We felt that, to accomplish this, we must work th ) 
the Italian people, and by great good fortune we were 


IMM IGRATION 


In one Bot his front porch speeches at Marion, Senator 
Harding has outlined his views on immigration. They ° 
foreshadow the introduction of further restrictive legis- 
lation. 


JO one can erancuily: contemplate the future of this re- 
public without an anxiety for abundant provision for 
zr admission to our shores of only the immigrant who can be 
assimilated and thoroughly imbued with the American spirit. 
From the beginning of the republic America has been a 
| haven to the oppressed and the aspiring from all the nations 
~ of the earth. We have opened our doors freely and have 
‘given to the peoples of the world who came to us the fullness 
of American opportunity and political liberty. We have come 
_ to that stage of our development where we have learned that 
' the obligations of citizenship of necessity must be assumed 
by those who accept the grant of American opportunity. From 
this time on we are more concerned with the making of citi- 
_ zens than we are with adding to the man power of industry 
or the additional human units in our varied activities. 


WAS a people and a nation we do have the moral, the 
) natural and the legal international rights: to determine 
who shall or shall not enter into our country and participate 
in our activities. With a new realization of the necessity of 
developing a soul distinctly: American in this republic, we 
favor. ‘such modification of our immigration laws and such 
changes in our international understandings, and such a policy 
relating to those who come among us as will guarantee to the 
itizens of this repubblic not only assimilability of alien born 
_ but the adoption by all who come of American standards, | 
economic and otherwise, and a full consecration to American 
practices and ideals, 


cer who had been trained in this country. Our “ secre- 
”, as we called her for want of a better name, is a young 
woman of magnetic personality—simpatico her people would 
| her—enthusiastic, energetic, and capable. She has proved 


ic eich nurse. She has become a confidential advisor 
to her fellow countrywomen, explaining to them the reasons 
many American customs for which they can see no use. 
pre-natal classes are made an occasion for social enjoy- 
t as w Many of the women bring their 
oe ‘to the class with them; beautiful children these fre- 


aa the admiration the American women express for their big 
black eyes and curly hair. 


ae ‘the eothiets had bought hats for the occasion, which they 
4 ( eet es and felt themselves thoroughly Americanized. 

‘special cases are, however, the ones in which he secre- 
helpfulness finds its greatest field. It is especially valu- 
able in that there is no hint of charity, in the sense of 
Pi Paup rizing, in the work she does. She is not allowed to give 
e elief of any kind but is expected to direct the case to 
er agency, according to its needs. 


s. A. is an elderly widow who has one son. He was 
d into the army and while there developed tuberculosis. 
ye mother can neither write nor speak English. The boy, 
10 has been taught in the public schools, cannot write Italian. 
‘ote to his mother in English that he was in a hospital on 
Island and was about to be sent to another hospital in 
h Carolina. The mother, to whom the letter was translated, 
od nothing but that her son was being taken far away 
Wee from er and that she might never see him again. In despair, 


} of the most successful efforts in Ese friendly 


- than a British subject, who desires to enter the service of 


“officer, procured p 

the hospital at “Staten ‘Island, - 
there ae ast made the | son promise to write to his mother. every — 4 
week and now translates the letters into Italian for her whe 

they come. The boy is improving steadily and writes cheerful - 
letters; the mother is satisfied that her son is not being victim 
ized by the government. 


y Pea 
Pad +S 


A child fell and cut his knee on a piece of glass. The knee 
became very sore, and the mother took him to an Italian woman 
dealing in quack remedies without a license. The knee became 
rapidly worse, and the secretary, hearing of the case from 
neighbor, called on the family. She found the child in a high 
fever with a badly suppurated wound. She persuaded the | 
parents, much against their will, to send the child to the hos- 
pital, where it was found necessary to operate. ‘The wound 
was.in a terribly gangrenous condition, and the child narrowly 
escaped losing his leg. The secretary then reported the quack ~~ 
doctor to the Board of Health. 


ay 

Numberless other cases might be cited to show how the | 
spirit of friendliness and helpfulness has been developed and) j 
the foreign women made to feel that they are not strangers in’ } 
a strange land, but an integral part of a great, free, warm: 
hearted nation whose institutions are theirs to command and 
whose people are their friends. Harrizt T. Cooke. © 


New Coance | 


AS Immigrant News Service has been launched by th 
Peoples of America Society (7 W. 16 street, New Yor 
city) to “acquaint. the American public at large with 
heritage of the peoples who have come here to work oul 
their destiny, the contributions they make to the common | 
weal, and the problems they face in the process of adjust- 
ment.” In one of its first releases, the formation of an i 
formation exchange system between "America and Italy by the! } 
Italian Chamber of Labor (76 Bible House, New York city) 7 
is announced. That chamber was organized not long ago to 
help Italians in this country in their social, civic and vocation 
adjustment and to promote among them higher standards 
living, wages, health and education. Some 25,000 Italiz 
resident in America are affiliating with it through various or- 
ganizations. On the educational side, the chamber intends to. 
build, up by degrees what, it is hoped, will eventually | amount ~ 
to an Italian People’s University, Industrially, its efforts a: 
directed primarily toward reform of the evils connected wil 
the padrone system which, by means of false promises, advan 
payments and compulsion to live in company houses and b: 
at company stores, virtually enslaves thousands of Itali 
laborers. A central information bureau will direct them 
sections of the country where work is to be had under dece: 
conditions and where they will have a chance of coming in 
contact with the best rather than the worst American’ ways. 


British Alien Regulations — 


T HE British governmental attitude toward immigrant 
labor is exactly opposite to that of America. Here a for- 
eigner must carefully conceal any definite contract he may have 
obtained for employment if he wishes to be allowed to enter. 
In the United Kingdom he will not be admitted-except for 
other specific purposes—unless he has evidence of such a con- 
tract. The regulations for the admission of aliens at present 
in force were recently issued under an order in council 
August, 1919. In substance they do not permit a person, othe 


employer in the United Kingdom, to come down the g 
plank unless he has obtained before leaving for a port of th 
country a British Ministry of Labor permit issued by th 
ministry to his prospective employer. This must be visé 
by a British consul before the applicant oe for the ue { 


A NE 


sbi ase et we are back again in the old days of immigration,” 
said an interested Bostonian as he saw a pretty gypsy girl 
in national costume, evidently a recent arrival, sitting on a door- 
step in the Syrian quarter. But as he stepped up he found that 
her features were Anglo-Saxon, and that she was telling a fairy 
story with good English accent. She was one of sixty girls, from 
various colleges in and around Boston, who, having taken a 
course in story-telling in the class-room and a special course on 
the practical application of story-telling for street groups under 
the University Extension Department of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, had been enlisted by James A. Moyer, director of 
that department, to go out into the foreign sections of the 
city and place their art at the service of Americanization. 


) corporation, who are seamen under contract to join a ship in 

British waters or who have already been employed in the 
| United Kingdom and been abroad only for a visit or on busi- 
‘ness. Such people, of course, do not need either permit or 
| visé. 


Another Survey of Mexicans 


A DISTINCTION between “ Mexicans” and “ Spanish- 
i Americans”’—the former describing the large group of 
) Mexicans who have come to the United States more 
) or less recently and the latter describing those who, though of 
| Mexican origin, are American by birth, training and habit— 
‘is made in a study of these groups by Jay S. Stowell for the 
|Home Missions Survey of the Interchurch World Movement. 
» Like the survey for Los Angeles [see the Survey for Septem- 
| ber 15, p. 715] it is concerned largely with educational condi- 
| tions, especially the efficiency of day and boarding schools 
| maintained by missions. ‘The recommendations are all on 
| points of detail; except for one which asks that a competent 
| educator be engaged as an interdenominational field supervisor 
‘for all these institutions, to standardize educational methods 
and guide their policies. 

| A section on churches. and social service centers shows a 
| gradual transition from the traditional evangelical approach to 
| a modern conception of the task of community leadership and 
development of social resources as an essential part of the 
-Americanization process. A very interesting example of this 
change is given in a detailed description of the Plaza Com- 
munity Center in Southern California. The present program 
‘of that center includes English classes; goodwill industries; 
Spanish classes; classes in music and elocution, in sewing, 
‘cooking and handwork; kindergarten and day nursery, health 
‘clinic and classes; mothers’, girls’, boys’ and miscellaneous 


4 


SURVEY FOR NOVEMBER 20, 1920 


METHOD OF 


’ charge of that work, to try it out in Boston. 


Na apts» 


279 


DRAMATIZATION 


Here little Chinese, Lithuanian, Armenian, Jewish, Italian and 
other babes were introduced to English and American folklore, 
and the older children to the heroic and dramatic events in 
American history. The costume donned to give color to the oc- 
casion suffices to attract a crowd of eager listeners with no previ- 
ous notice. Mr. Moyer first-saw such story tellers at work in 
the streets of Bridgeport, Conn., and invited Stella W. Jones, in 
Since then the ex- 
periment has been repeated, even more successfully, in Lawrence 
and now is being introduced in Fall River and New Bedford. 
Mr. Moyer writes: “I think this method of interesting boys and 
girls, together with their mothers, brothers and sisters, is one of 
the best methods of teaching patriotic ideals,” 


clubs; a general information and an employment bureau ; work 
in county and city jails; reading, rest and recreational rooms. 
The survey discovered a considerable amount of overlapping 
of activities, and the first recommendation is directed to a 
more definite allocation of denominational responsibility, sec- 
tion by section, Other suggestions are for extension of the work 
to areas not served so far on the basis of further interdenomi- 
national studies; a united effort to put out suitable literature; 
a unified hospitals program; and, generally, a policy of inter- 
action to meet real social needs rather than extend merely the 
operations of separate denominational agencies. 

A special committee on Spanish-speaking work of the Home: 
Missions Councils, at a conference held at Tuscon, Arizona, 
in October, adopted a program very much on the lines indi- 
cated. It is especially interesting to note in this a new em- 
phasis on the group divisions among the immigrants as a basis 
for successful work in place of past emphasis on denomina- 
tional divisions. Thus the California citrus laborers, the rail- 
way workers of the different systems, the Mexican cotton pick- 
ers in the different regions, and the pickers of seasonal fruits 
and nuts, comprising most of the Mexican migrant workers, 
are to be sought out separately and helped according to their 
specific needs, 


Anarchy and Naturalization 


ON recently rendered by Federal District Judge 
Hazel in the Western District of New York defines the 


meaning of the word “anarchist” as used in the declaration — 


of intention or first citizenship paper in which the applicant 
declares simply, “I am not an anarchist.” The defendant, 
Michael Stuppiello, of Italian birth, after residing in the 
United States for fifteen years, became a naturalized citizen. 
Arrested on a charge of being an anarchist, he was released 


“cl 


words, a belief in “‘ evolution by e 
te of education of mind. that it won’t be necessary to 
have a government.”’ 
cated a violent overthrow of government or even believed in 
it. In granting the decree, Judge Hazel wrote: 


In using the word “anarchist” without qualification, Congress 
Gniended to include all akiens who had in mind a theory of 
anarchy, or the absence of all direct government, in opposition 
to that of organized government. The former is diametrically 
opposed to the. latter, and the philosophical anarchist who exploits 
and expounds his views is none the less dangerous to the welfare 
‘of the country than the anarchist who believes in overthrowing 

_ the government by force or violence. Both are designed 
to discredit constituted authority. 


- Americanization Notes. 
[MIGRATION and Housing is the name of a new 


4 monthly publication of the California state commission on 
San subjects. Under the caption Civic Decency and Ameri- 


} wing nae: even with a vigilant state commission at work, 
mmigrants are imposed upon right and left, and how alte 
made to suffer for lacking knowledge of ‘the English lan- 
On another page, one of the commission’s workers 

ts an appeal to change the attitude of the “ 

d toward Americanization. In addition to the excellent 

vice, és Be your own Americanizer,” we note the following: 


Don't snub foreign people—make friends with them. 
Don’t - laugh at their questions about American life— 
answer them. 
Don’t profit by their ignorance of American law—help 
remove it. 
4, Don’t distrust the foreign- born—make them trust you. 
5. Don’t mimic their “broken” English—help them correct it. 
6. Don’t drive the immigrant into financial failure—success 
“makes for citizenship. 
Don’t underrate his intelligence—he had brains, enough to 
+ come here. 
. Don’t call him offensive nicknames—how would you like 
' that yourself? 
19 Don't, “Americanize” 
‘by the square deal. 
Don't make the immigrant HATE America—make him 
LOVE America. 


by fear and threats—‘‘Americanize” 


nr education was the subject of a strong en- 
mt by the New York State Federation of Labor 
The education committee of the federation en- 


ay illiterate minors and urge the provision cle more 
ae adults by having school boards provide proper 


Dette of Social Work in New Orleans as one of 
examples of the foreign language newspapers in 


onal eee he said, comparable with that of the 
erican periodicals. This great Yiddish Socialist daily, 
rc lation of over 200,000, last week announced the 


‘orwards has already worked out ee definite plans’ 
ng these English articles. These will be short so that 
er “ihe be enabled to cut them out, put them in his 


er in the shop. This will make the learning process 
Eslomurabie The plan also entails the printing of 
short stories arranged in lesson form. Thus, in a 

the | reader will ‘become familiar with the more 


ication, in pa to reach 


It was not charged that he had advo- | 


‘lished this week, is the director of the undertaking, - 


man in the. 


The acquisition of | "! 
‘upon which the larger struct 
E nglish language can be built up: : Ky 


N are} 


AMERICA’S Making is the name of a pees and 
hibit planned for next spring at. the Madison ‘Sque 
Garden, New York, to demonstrate the share of immigr 
peoples from the time of the first colonists down to the Pp 
ent day in moulding the United States. Arts and cra 
pageantry, plays, choral and instrumental music, industri 
exhibits will be presented. Franklin K. Lane, former se 
tary of the interior, is president of the committee in char 
and John Daniels, author of the Carnegie Americanizatior 
Studies’ report on the immigrant and the neighborhood pv 
The ed 
cational work of New York state and cities among imm 
grants will also be illustrated. j 


A: 100 PER CENT aipeidanee is reported from an unnam ec 
center” in the heart of the desert, several miles fron 
Maricopa, Arizona. Here, we read in a report of the stat 
committee on Americanization, liyes a former war wor 
from Phoenix, Mrs. G. W. Pond. A Mexican boy, her ne 
est neighbor, said he would like to learn English. . 
constituted the first “class.” A few days later his mo 
joined in, and lastly a third person was persuaded to join 
group. There has been no complaint of bad attendance. 
the capital, Phoenix, public health nurses are employe 
teaching English. They reach the homes and hearts of 1 
foréign-born mothers and are most effective bearers of | 
message of good neighborliness on the part of the commun 
to its new residents. 


\ 


eet Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church, with several m 
lion members in the United States, emancipated from 
control of the Russian czarist government, has returned to 
early tradition in deciding to carry on services henceforth 
the common language of each country, that is in Engli 
here. With this reform goes the announced intention of Ar 
‘bishop Alexander Nemolosky of giving English preceden 
over other languages in the church schools and of introducin 


civic ideals. Thus.a great organization which for so many of 
our foreign-born was an expression fig of their link’ wit th 


UFFALO, N. Y., is the first city to make an approp 
tion from public funds for a private agency engage 
Americanization work. The Americanization Fellowship, 
cooperative community service, had asked for $5,000 in a’ 
of ‘its information bureau; the city council appropriat 

$2,500. This was made possible, under the law passed 
year in New York state (chapter 617) which empowers 
appropriation by municipalities of funds to aid and pro 
the extension of education among illiterate and non-Eng 
speaking persons within the jurisdiction of the city. 
Another recent undertaking of the Fellowship wai 
holding of an intensive training course for Americani 
workers in connection with the summer session of the loca 


state normal school. The-course was one of sixty hours, co 


ing methodology and technique in teaching English ‘and. 
zenship to adults both in public night schools and in facto 


home and neighborhood classes, and lectures on the cult 


background of the various groups of immigrants in 
also on social service among immigrants and communi 
ganization. Of 205 students in attendance, 181 were 


born, 20 naturalized and 4 unnaturalized foreign: 
Teachers predominated at them. » Other. group 


overnment’ s he insurance com- 

War Risk Insurance, insured over 

{000,000 soldiers and sailors in the total amount of over 

( 1,000,000, or more than the combined total of all the 
ife insurance companies in the United States. Since 
ng of is Sa however, considerably more than 


s. a mae aati wie since the government offers 
ious kinds’ of insurance the: men must ‘be helped to choose 


A cording toa statement issued | by the bureau more than 
2,979 applications ir the « conversion of war risk policies 


3 By. De sasmiect life, noe for vanes life, 8,925 for 
ear endowment, 4,184 for so Pereene life and 6,189 for 


ow all of ie government’s insurance is good. There is no 
ance on the market that is at once so cheap and so safe. 
the government policies are not equally adapted to the 
ds of the service men and according to the above statement 
least. desirable policy, the 20-year endowment, seems to be 
ost attractive. The bureau, however, is not in a position 
liscriminate between the various policies. oy 
e true function of insurance is protection. Coupled with 
rotection of the family from the consequences of death or dis- 


lity of its main support and with protection of the insured » 


imself from the consequences of his own disability, all of the 
c tandard policies” ‘offered. by the government, and by the 
rivate companies, embody a savings feature which is not the 


unction of insurance and should always be subordinated 


rotection, ‘Unfortunately this savings feature attracts 

| men and leads them to select a small. amount of endow- 
‘nent insurance, which is expensive, in order to save money for 
heir own use, instead of selecting a relatively large amount of 
ary life | insurance, which i is much cheaper and at the same 
ovides a larger amount of protection. The savings em- 

an ordinary life policy, while small at first, increase 

year at ear as long as the insured keeps insured, until in 
will ; amount to a tidy sum which may be 


ysis oes that i in hoses the right kind of life 
cessary to decide first of all how much pro- 
1 will be required i in the future. Savings 1 is, 
d be, secondary consideration, unless one is utterly 
hout lepende ts ind i is certain that he will not acquire any 
Pyare are. the prime feianisites of life in- 
san be no doubt that it must be safe—other- 
be w rthless. But cheapness i is also essential, at 
the sbi limited or moderate incomes. Cheapness 
erage man to carry adequate insur- 
ance is adequate it means privation for 

rless children. 
d. us see what policy will best fill 
, of Two-Lot, Montana, aged 
ieves” Cae he can eg afford to 


which is the least suitable policy, 


a 


(3) paddvement at Age 62 

(4) Twenty-Payment Life 

(5) Thirty-Year Endowment earner 
(6) _ Twenty-Year Endowments... 3.20, dane syau enue 2,00 


This list gives the exact order of desirability. Adequate 
protection being the important thing, desirability is a Cheuk n 


of relative cheapness. 


Referring to the figures given out by the bureau, it will a 
once appear that the men have not chosen wisely. By far. the 
greatest number have chosen the twenty-year endowment, 
while very few have taken 
the best. policies, ordinary life and thirty-payment life. 

Suppose that Smith takes the ordinary life and his friend 
Jones takes the twenty-year endowment, both at the age of 2 
and that they both subsequently marry and have four children, 
Both had been paying $6.50 each month for $10,000 term in- 
surance (which will be discussed later) and imagined tha 
they could not afford to pay any more for the permanent insur- 
ance offered them by the government. Accordingly Smith 


took $5,500 ordinary life and Jones took $2,000 twenty-year. 


endowment. Both die at age 4o. Mrs. Smith will receive 
$5,500 and Mrs. Jones only $2,000. As a matter of fact 
neither man was adequately insured, but Smith made much 
better use of his $6.50 than did Jones. 

Let us carry it a step further by supposing that Smith and 
Jones both die at age 50. Mrs. Smith will receive her $5,500 _ 
but Mrs. Jones will not receive a cent of insurance money. 


_ Jones’ endowment matured when he reached 43 years of age 


and unless he was a very unusual individual his $2,000 dis- 
appeared long before he died. 

If Jones was determined to take an endowment policy, some 
one should have made him an endowment maturing at age 
62, for then Mrs. Jones would have received $4,000—less 


‘han Mrs, Smith received, but much better than nothing at all. 


Had Jones lived, he himself would have received $4,000 a 
age 62, which is about the time of “ ecqgnomic death” when 
money is most needed. pete 
In theory the ideal insurance is the: yearly renewable sands 
convertible—term i insurance which the service men carried dur- 
ing the war. This follows from the fact that it is just as safe 


‘as the six kinds we have been considering and very much 


cheaper, As a practical matter it is the only kind that man 
veterans, especially the partially disabled, are able to carry 
in an adequate amount. For $6.50 a month both Smith nd 
Jones were carrying $10,000 term insurance or nearly 
as much as Smith later carried and five times as much as 
carried after he converted his term insurance. 

Term insurance is pure insurance with no savings lean 
Such insurance has the great advantage of being very che 
at the time when most men are struggling for a living. - The 
cost increases very slowly until about age 55. Unfortu 
the War Risk Insurance act provides that the term insurance 
which the men carried during the war must be converte 
some time within five years from the proclamation of 
This unwise limitation should be removed by Congress. 
should be allowed to continue their term insurance until 
age 60, with the privilege of converting any part of it 
time into one of the permanent policies without medic 
amination. 

This does not mean that men should not convert a 
part of their term insurance in the course of the next five y 
There is no reason why anyone who desires should not 
change his term insurance for ordinary life or thirty-payme 
life, provided that he does not cut down the total amou 
his insurance. He may not be in a position to carry $: 
ordinary | life at present. If such is the case, let him 


ce verting it, without med al e 
peut him to carry it as long as | ole 
Everything possible should be done: to cenure the reinstate 
sent. of dropped insurance. 
of this cheap term eT is at present a much more vital 
- matter than converting it into ordinary life or one of the other 
types of permanent insurance. In fact, as just pointed out, the 
very process of conversion at the present time seems to lead to 
further dropping of insurance. 
_ This term insurance has the disability and other liberal 
a provisions of the permanent kinds of insurance. ‘True, it does 
not allow the insured to choose a lump sum payment of benefits 
instead of 240 monthly installments, but this is really an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage. ‘The bureau and Con- 
gress yielded to the mistaken demand of the service men for 
lump sum payment of benefits under permanent forms of 
insurance, but retained the old provision of law in the case of 
term insurance, with the curious result that, according to the 
best insurance opinion, the term insurance has this decided 
advantage over the permanent policies which were intended to 
be made the more attractive. Statistics show 60 per cent of 
the proceeds of all insurance policies that are paid in a lump 
sum are spent or lost within six years after payment. Monthly 
installment payments mean the insuring of one’s insurance. 
‘his method of payment is also preferable to payment in a 
mp sum because it is a sure test of adequate protection. Men 
bjected to the smallness of the monthly payments—$5.75 per 
aonth for each $1,000 of insurance—but the real trouble was 
mat they did not intend to carry enough insurance. 
Our country is realizing its duty toward those who serve it 
fa thfully. Congress has provided compensation for the gov- 
_ -ernment’s civilian employes injured i in line of duty. The War 
On Risk Insurance act, with its three-fold provision of family 
allowances, compensation for death or disability in line of duty, 


a ted retirement law was a-further step in ‘the right direc- 

- Some day, no doubt, the United States will i insure all 
Such an insurance plan 
be devised not only for the benefit of loyal fighting 
and government workers but as an example and inspira- 
to employers throughout the land. Group. insurance, a 


ng. ‘The general adoption of group insurance plans by em- 
lloyers would blaze the way in the education of the public in 
ne value of life insurance, and lead to the insurance of prac- 
tically ay breadwinner in the country. 

BENJAMIN M. PRIckE. 


pee sputtered Mr. Gloom, looking over his glasses at 
liranda, who was shortening a pair of long trousers for 
sle-headed Jack. ‘‘ They've jumped their wages from $28 

5 and put up the fare to 15 cents. ‘These motormen 
pane around in pin Lizzies’ next, while I walk 


et’ 's examine the ae incident to this actual increase in 
ind fares which took place in a large eastern city 


y- 
essities of life for a family of five—mother, father, boy 
en, girl of seven, and boy of three, and leave something 
over for a jitney ride or a trip to the movies to watch, star- 
~ eyed, “ Bill ” Hart in the latest broncho-busting act or “Mary 
Pickford in a play dripping with sentimental pulchritude? 
retch to get ann a new frock, and possibly John a 


Reinstatement and conservation 


_the recent press statement of Senators Calder and Edge of 


ec e Gecty American institution, of recent origin, is the coming » 


Will a wage of $35 a week provide the actual 


are agencies in Boston, for the purpose of fone nutrition. 
blems Particularly i in families of low income where there 


_ A fair Dio wence for food per week in a ones eta 
Paily of five is $15. With rent estimated at $5, clothing at $1 
household supplies, including soap and necessary replacemen 
& $2, such sundries as church,/recreation, education, insuranc 


A FAMILY BUDGET 


Monthly budget for a self-supporting family consisting — ‘ 
of a father, mother, boy of thirteen years, child of ten) 
years, and a child of seven years, as computed by th 
Chicago Council of Social Agencies in September: 
Fuel—average for the year, two stoves used........ rae 
Household supplies and furnishings.......... Se tate ‘ite! 
Carfare for wage earner at 16 cents per day and two. 

‘pttaps,a week by housewife.’ 5.(6c20 204) he eretnas Be eh 
Health—doctor, dentist, AGTUgS. 0.2... eee ee eee eee SEA 
Savings and insurance..... ae sated tell eye a eine eee ene am : 

__Education—school expenses, newspapers, magazines, 

books, etes isis iio) SO a varate he Saat a y 
Recreation—picture shows, carfare to parks, etc..... Sahar 
Organization and church dues..................00- ee 
Incidentals, and emergency expenses, moving, accidents, 

loss of wages by illness and change of position, etc.. 


and health at $2, carfare for the man $1.20 and fuel at $3, 

quickly get through $38 with no palpable extravagances. . 

But $3 per week. for fuel is pretty certain to be too small 
allowance this coming winter, in that it is already $16.50 bought 
by the ton, and averages $24 a ton when bought in twenty-five - 
pound bags, as many families must buy it, because of lack of 
storage space and insufficient ready money. ’ 


In this connection one speculates at the quaint amazemetf 
with which a workingman paying $24 a ton for coal gr 


(73 


Senate Committee on Reconstruction that “unless the co: 
industry reforms itself and cuts prices to a reasonable figur 
by December 6, they will introduce a bill for the ‘ most st 
gent regulation of every branch of the business.’ ” 

It is to be hoped that this is indication of a further do 
ward trend in living costs as reported earlier by the Burea 
Labor Statistics. If such is the case, figures as those gi 
above will need revision from time to time. 

Of special significance in this whole problem of living c 
is a comprehensive study recently made by the relief o 
mittee of the Chicago Council of Social Agencies to for 
late the Chicago standard budget for dependent fami 
This study grew out of the, difficulty social agencies in 
cago experienced in trying “to estimate budgets for familie 
under their care so as to meet adequately and promptly 
continually increasing cost of living.’ With the coopera 
of the Central Division of the American Red Cross, Floren: 
Nesbitt of the staff of the United Charities of Chica 
directed, the investigation and prepared the report which 
been published in pamphlet size. In this report the minim) 
normal, standard of living is defined as one which ‘ ‘mus 
furnish everything necessary for a manner of living that w 
insure a high standard of physical, mental and moral hea. 
and efficiency for adults, the full physical and mental. growth 
and development of children, and provision for the moral 
welfare.” 

The chapter on the minimum normal standard of | 


in housing, food, clothine, fuel, carfare, noisehall og 
and incidentals, care of health, education, recreation 
insurance which make fora wholesome family life. | 
Nesbitt has taken thought of those demands of th 


he 


“THE TOWN TEA KETTLE OF THE MINNEAPOLIS COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


“Jiri RehiED need for its fotlee development more than a drab 
! pnb type of starvation budget which made no 
seat of gew-gaws- for the girl or recreation for the boy. 
der housing, for instance, are found such statements as 
jousing space must be above ground, dry, clean, in good 
pair, well lighted, sunned and ventilated. . There must 
suitable play space for children, either on the lot or on a 
rly supervised playground within reach.” Under cloth- 
“In addition to this function of protection of the body, 

ie clothing is one of the most universal means of self- 
ion and one which is of special interest and importance 

| adolescence and youth. . . In the case of boys and 
i rls of working age concession Pause ‘sometimes be made to 
ideas, often false, as to what constitutes beauty and 
ability in clothing.” Under recreation, “The need for 


mal life. This may include the weekly or bi-weekly visits 
") moving pictures. . . . Such expenses as carfare to visit 
Jiends, to parks, the country, to ‘places of public entertain- 
tt are necessary recreation expenses, as well as occasional 
ets to parties-given by school, church or lodges.” 
| This study also includes a chapter- dealing with the mini- 
| budget for the. self-supporting, family. Such a family 


ust possess resources for meeting such serious emergencies - 


l Iness of the wage earner or his irregular employment. It 
ould be able to contribute to church and charities and to 
r its part of the expenses.of organizations for civic or 
ersonal benefit. If it is to be really safe from the danger 
ecoming dependent in the face of an emergency or in the 
of death or incapacity of the wage earner, or in old age, 

‘must have insurance or a savings fund of some sort.” 

“he estimated monthly budget for a self-supporting family 

f five, in case the father is the only wage-earner, consisting 

a6 parents, boy of thirteen, child of ten, and a child of 

ven, totals $1 54.85, not including rent. Five rooms at least 
vill. be needed for such a family. 

Another interesting study dealing Sikh living costs is one 
nade recently by Esther Louise Little and William J. H. 
votton | of the budgets of families and individuals of Kensing- 
on, Philadelphia, Although covering. a portion of the years 
913 and 1914, it provides a 
valuable comparison between _ 
re-war standards and those | - 

today. Such a comparison 

1 the study shows an in- ~ 

ase in the family budget 
om $1071 per year to 

723 and ee the woman 

orker without dependants 

om $593 to $948. 

In view of the marked in-. 
crease in living costs it is 

dly to be expected, there- 
2, that the family of the 

it et-car conductor who has — 
lary of $3 5 a week will 
around in affluence this 
__Instead, his wife wil. 


in Minneapolis. 


Sings. 


Brandon. 


Our funniest neighbor, Cho-Cho, the health clown, on 
pumpkin pies, sweet corn and other things the good 


folks eat. 


acterized the programs, which were planned as 


FARMER GOODHEART IS HOST 


- Typical of the Eleven Programs Presented During the 
' Month of October to Town Tea Kettle Subscribers 


Setting: A harvest-time field, avith pumpkins, vines and corn 
Stalks. 
Mr. Goodheart, the host, introduces tothe gathering of good 
folks 
- Our blind neighbor, Harry Woodworth, who will play 
a number on his old violin. 
. Friend Helen Osborne, of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, who will give a reading, The Kettle 


Miss Mabel Sampson, from the Northeast Neighbor- 
hood House, in an interpretative dance. 

Neighbor Ludvig Dale, chief scout executive in our 
village, who will present the crack bridge and tower 
building team from among his group of 2,500 boys 
who are lovers of the out-of- doors. 

Miss Maude Moore, the Barry-Moore players of Mar- 
garet Barry Settlement House in a play, The Man from 


Harvest Nights 


Or in - Minneapolis people are still folks, traditions of 
the long trail and the locusts and the James boys linger, 
and the days of the first settlers are not so far gone. Thus it 
is that the community chest becomes the Town Tea Kettle, 
and the spirit of neighborliness and all good human endeavor 
becomes Farmer Goodheart, who invited all the family of the 
Tea Kettle to Harvest Nights to display the fruits of social 
service. Since this family included more than 30,000 con- 
tributors and 70,000 people who benefited by the work, Har- 
vest Nights were celebrated i in eleven schools in the Cty ae 
Harvest Nights was a “ revival of an old custom in a new 
form.” In the old days when homesteads stood where now 
are asphalt and city blocks, the neighbors came together to. 
rejoice in the fruits of Mother Earth. So it was that Farmer 
Goodheart invited all the neighbors “‘ to meet and enjoy some 
of the fruits of helpfulness and public spirit” and to see 
reports made articulate in the happy faces of children bubbling — 
with § song, blind musicians, exulting in their art, young people — 
exercising their dramatic talents The printed reports of the — 
social agencies were thus made vital and throbbing for those 


who gave of their time and money to make the city a happier 


and more wholesome place in which to live. 

- These eleven Harvest Nights were given during the month 
of October, the social agencies who work with young people 
and encourage the development of their latent talents contrib- 
uting to the programs. Good fellowship and informality char- — 
“ gatherings — 
of neighbors for jolly-time festivals.” Farmer Goodheart 
acted as the master of ceremonies and introduced the per- 
formers as they stepped out to entertain the neighbors, 


Chambers of Commerce 


Ae evidence of the increasing interest that chambers of — 
commerce and business organizations generally are mani- | 
festing in social work is the recent action taken by the 
board of directors of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 
This action, in the form of a letter addressed to the 
Merchants’ Association, re- — 
quests that other large com- 
mercial organizations © joi 
with them in creating a joint 
committee, consisting both of 
men of generous means who 
are more or less familiar witk 
the social needs of N 
York, and the executives 
the larger social re. 


recommendations lookin 
a closer cooperation an 


vice agencies, ore 
ciericy in their work, a | 
number of contributors 
their efforts, and a lars 
increased i 
maintenance.” 


thei: 
The lett 


cites interest taken es: 


Faith, Hope and Charity in moving pictures. 


Se A iene 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Searchlight on Hospital Social Service 


UT of the three thousand hospitals which are doing pub- 
Oi work in the United States, no more than three hun- 

dred have introduced social service as an organized part 
of their activities. The proportion is one in ten, although it is 
fourteen years since the first social service department was 
established in the United States. 

It has been said that social service is the leaven which is mak- 
ing the hospital and dispensary rise to meet their community 
responsibility. But why are the hospitals rising so slowly ? 
One reason is that social service in hospitals and dispensaries 
has usually lacked a clear cut definition of just what it ought 
to do and ought not to do. Such is the essential conclusion of 
a committee of the American Hospital Association which has 
been engaged for six months in a national study of hospital 
social service, and which reported to the recent convention of 
the Association in Montreal. 

Hospital social service represents the spirit and technique of 
modern social work coming into intimate daily relations with 
one of the oldest and most highly developed professions, and 
within a highly organized institution, the hospital. Perhaps 
it is hardly to be wondered at that to reach a satisfactory mu- 
tual understanding and a practical working basis would be 
difficult. 

Dr. Anna Mann Richardson, field secretary of the com- 
mittee, lists some seventy-seven different activities of social ser- 
vice departments in hospitals and dispensaries, of the most 
varied nature, ranging from intimate social case work with 
patients to taking care of orphans, writing records, deciding 
how much hospital patients shall pay, admitting patients to a 
dispensary, doing friendly service in hospital wards, and_in- 
-terpreting the languages of the recent immigrants. It is shown 
that hospitals and dispensaries have called upon the social 


worker for almost any kind of activity relating to the human 


needs of the patients, or for aid in matters of hospital and dis- 
" pensary administration. To sift out from this mass of activities 
and the varied ideas of social service which lie behind it, the 
essential thing, is the first aim of the committee report as pre- 


sented at Montreal. Rie 
‘The committee concludes that the function and organization 


of hospital social service should be defined as follows: 


a. The basis of hospital social service is its relation to the 
medical care of the patients. The restoration and maintenance 
of health depend in many instances not only on accurate diagnosis 
and direct medical treatment of pathological conditions of the 
body, but also upon dealing with the patient’s personality, and 
upon the alteration or adjustment of his home conditions, occupa- 
tions, habits, and community relations. The wise physician 
understands the connection of social and medical elements and 
seeks a knowledge of both before determining his final program 
for treatment. Within the medical field itself, the advance of 
science requires the physician to call upon specialists in many 
branches, upon the laboratory and the X-ray, in order that he 
may be able to secure all necessary data and judgments about 
his patient. The social worker is called upon to secure and to 
aid in interpreting facts, to provide a basis for a, plan of treat- 

' ment which takes into account the personal and environmental 
elements as well as the medical; and the social worker also aids 
in the carrying out of treatment. The participation by the social 
worker in a case as of other medical and non-medical specialists 
should not, however, obscure the essntial unity of command on 
the part of the physician—a unity which is expressed medically 
in his legal and moral responsibility for diagnosis and treatment, 
and which is expressed administratively, in the hospital or dis- 
pensary, in the physician’s position-of central authority. 

Entering into more detail, it may be said that it is a primary 
duty of social service in a hospital or dispensary to assist in the 
cure and prevention of disease in individual cases by such 
-activities as: 

1. Discovering and reporting to the physicians facts regarding 
the patient's personality or environment, which relate to his 
physical condition. 


SURVEY FOR NOVEMBER 20, ae 


> 


‘outside of the institution; activities such as the admission 


‘ giving it the right’ conditions to work in. Some of these admin: 


can be based. 


_ judgment regarding living conditions, finances, etc., that a person 


as to whether the social service department should be under. 
the auspices of the hospital or dispensary itself, or be in charge 
of some outside social agency working in cooperation with the 
hospital. Of this the committee says: 


\ 


| ‘Conducted 
MICHAEL M. DAVIS, 


2. Overcoming obstacles to successful treatment such as may 
exist or arise in his home or his work. | io 

3. Assisting the physicians by arranging for supplementary caré})\,, 
when required. 

4. Educating the patient in regard to his physical condition in 
order that he will cooperate to the best advantage with th 
doctor’s program for the cure of the illness or the promotion}: 
of health. i a 


b. The primary work of hospital social service, therefore, 
work with individual patients. In this respect, the work corr 
ponds to that of the medical service in the same institution. 
hospital can, in the opinion of the committee, be regarded as po 
sessing a social service department unless the primary functic 
of assistance in the medical care of the patients is practiced a 
one of the main activities of the department. The size of 
department (whether one worker or twenty) has no bearing of 
this judgment. ss 5 ; 

In both the medical service and the social service there a 
also. implied certain administrative activities which relate 
groups of patients rather than to individuals, or to the communi 


con 


patients, or the furnishing of information to outside agencies o 
individuals. The administrative activities of the hospital are 
maintained for the purpose of assisting the medical service, 0 


istrative activities have large elements of social relationship o; 
involve the careful dealing with personalities of patients or 
others. In such activities social service has a reason to par- || 
ticipate. Thus, assistance in relation to the administrative wor 
of the hospital, and in the community relation of the hospital, : 
an important, although a secondary, part of hospital social servic 

As illustrations of this type of service may be mentioned: ee 
Assisting in the admission of patients to a hospital or dispen- 
sary oF 
Providing facts on which admission fees and hospital rates) i 


Interpreting languages for foreign speaking patients. 
Aiding in the management of dispensary clinics. 


Furnishing medical information and advice regarding medical 
resources to outside individuals or to social agencies, 


Friendly services, such as escorting patients or arranging for — 
transportation, which arise in the course of more important duties. | 


It will be apparent that some of these administrative activities _ 
are properly performed by social workers in a hospital or dis- | 
pensary because such participation is a direct aid to their primary | 
duty of case work with patients; others of the administrative || 
activities involye so large a factor of dealing with people or of 


if 


i 
| 
| 
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with training in social work is required to perform the services 
most effectively. 


A difference of opinion among institutions has been observed ‘ 
| 


As a fundamental general principle social service should ibe 
organized as a department of the hospital, dispensary, or other 
institution. Assistance or participation by outside individuals or ~ 
agencies in starting a social service department may well be 
accepted, but the department should be placed from the begin- 
ning, or the earliest possible date, under the complete adminis- 
trative control of the trustees or other governing authority of 


the institution. No other arrangement can be deemed permanently _ 
satisfactory. ' 


This form of organization implies the direct responsibility of 
the head worker of the department to the superintendent or chief 
executive officer of the hospital or dispensary. : 


There should be an advisory committee for the social service 
department, appointed by the Board of Trustees, which should _ 
include representatives of the following elements: the trustees;, — 
the medical staff; professional social workers of standing in the — 
community; non-professional laymen or women, with experience 
or connection with social work or community problems; the super- 
intendent of the institution; the superintendent of the trainin 
school. The head worker of the social service department shoul 
be an ex-officio member of the committee. 


advisory 


Te: uy, suggest | 


i Id meet at Fegular 

e problems and needs of ‘the 

tment , for hearing e of its work, and for making 

nendations to the trustees regarding the work itself. ‘The 

$ or superintendent should look naturally to this committee 

in. determining and guiding this relatively new branch 
ital activity. 


re attention to ‘record keeping, statistics, and accounting 
mmended, and the committee urges that national med- 
ociations and bodies like the American Hospital Asso- 
1 should be behind a. definite statement of the right prin- 
and policies of organization of hospital social service. 
Pe vice bureau on hospital social work recently created by 
@ American Hospital Association in cooperation with the 
jmerican Association of Hospital Social Workers is wel- 
jmed by. the committee as a step in the right direction. 
ention is devoted to the education and training of hospi- 
[ social workers. In the three hundred social service depart- 
nts of the ‘country, there are approximately 850 salaried 
orkers, The survey covered 61 of these departments, in- 
| ling representative selections from different patts of the 
untry and from different types of institutions. The 61 de- 
ittments included 351 salaried workers. 


t was of interest and importance to observe, [says ae report] 
lat out of 350 members of the salaried. staffs of the 61 depart- 
ents, there were 193 who had had nurse’s training, and 157 
ho had not. The proportions are 55 per cent nurses and 45 
er cent non-nurses. It was found furthermore, that 22 of the 
1 departments with 125 workers employed nurses only, 14 depart- 
nts with 68 workers employed no nurses, and 25. departments 
th 158 workers employed both nurses (69) and non-nurses (89). 
ere were 36 out of the 61 departments that had head workers 
who were nurses. and 25 had head workers who were not nurses. | 
will be seen that a majority (14 out of 25) of the depart- 
nts having a mixed staff were headed by nurses. 
Taking the more detailed information given in the personnel 
bans received from 145 workers, it appeared that a Jittle more 
in Y% of this group had spent a year or more in some school 
- social work, about 14 were college graduates, and slightly 
re than 1 in 5 had been teachers. Slightly less than 1% (68) 
re graduate nurses. There were 3 small groups who had been 
employed in settlement work, family case work, and business, 
respectively. _ Thus, it is obvious that workers have come into 
ho elec social service from many fields—nursing, teaching, gen- 
social work, college, etc.—and that no one form of previous 
aining is or can at present be regarded as the pre- requisite to 
cceptance as a worker, or to success in the field after entering 
As the field secretary’s report shows, workers of all the 
ridely varying types’ represented i in the field unite in feeling the 
deficiencies i in their previous training and the need for an educa- 
tion and training which shall be adequately adapted to the 
sing and somewhat complex requirements of hospital social 


; quipment. for hospital social work is of two 
i name ly, ye ae qualifications and qualifications derived 
raining or experience. The development of these requires 
se including | both theoretic and practical work, long enough 
Shine ‘enough to ‘produce a real impression on the per- 
ty and ‘to establish a technique. 
‘report of the committee and that of Dr. Richardson, the 
secretary, will be published - in‘ full in the forthcoming 
r of the peel § pect Service schoae 


a to fei patients is a matter of 
Eleven years ago the Carnegie 

ae of Teaching published Ab- 

ort on the medical schools of the country, 
, lack of efficiency of each one. 
fa: larger, for whereas there were 


in the ‘ 
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AN INDEX OF PROSPERITY 


greixine proof of the self-respect of people in needy and mod- ia 
erate circumstances. This chart, made by the United Hospital 
Fund of New York, which is this week making its annual appeal for 
funds, would seem to indicate that when people have the money they — 
are eager to pay for hospital services. The number of free patients — 
in these hospitals has dropped from 39 per cent of the total hospital 
patients in 1911 to 22 per cent in 1919. The ward-paying patients — 
correspondingly rose from 18 to 38 per cent. Many of the ward- — 
paying patients, however, can pay but a small part of even the ward 
rates, which cover only the cost of board without medical fee. In the 
case of public charges, the city of New York pays about half the cost, 
and the rest is borne by the hospitals. The United Hospital Fund is 
made up of the fifty-seven non-municipal hospitals in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx 


of the hospitals having 100 beds or over which are rated a 
efficient to the extent that they comply with certain “ mi 
mum standards” laid down by the college. In the Unite 
States and Canada 692 general hospitals have been visited b: 
agents of the college. This includes all known general ho 
pitals of 100 beds or more. There are 377 hospitals include 
‘white list,” as complying with the “ minimum sta: 
an ” of the college. The list is published and available fo the 
public. 
What is the “ minimum standard?” The American College 
of Surgeons has confined its recommendations to matters 
medical nature. It has not considered the administration n 
financial ‘management of the hospital, nor its efficiency as 
community institution. Its “‘ minimum standard,” set down 
non-technical terms, is as follows: 
‘1. That the physicians and surgeons who are privileoedl to. 
practice in the peers must be organized as a definite gro 
or staff. : 
The importance of this is that the men who are professional h 
responsible for the work of the hospital shall be a definite re 
sponsible body, so they can act when necessary as a unit,, 
merely as individuals, A 
_ 2. That membership upon the staff be restricted to physi 
and surgeons who are ( a) competent in their respective field a 
(b) worthy in character and in matters of professional ethics Oe 


ian: 


IRGLAR PROOF? | fA followed the advice of a health expert and a 
stalling a clinic for the free treatment of venereal diseas 
cost of between $5,000 and: $6,000 for th first year, says. 
H. Everett, of the staff of the American Social Hygiene / $1 
ciation in Industrial Hygiene for September. The plant h 
a payroll during this period of $125,000. The president (j) .. 
the firm has informed the United States Public Health Servi), \0': 
that as a result of the clinic treatment, labor efficiency was im) ‘0 
proved 33% per cent, which gave him a return of $40,0 
from the investment. ' BR ay ay 
- Mr, Everett points out that the American Social Hygi 
Association, the United States Public Health Service, ¢ 
| tine Officer, extra care of the patient and the discharges most state boards of health are telling employers that it}... 
(RR eR ‘ i I cheaper to prevent venereal disease and to give efficient tre¢ 
Brees nase, a tOat bowels and kidneys of the sick—a ‘ment to those who have it, than it is to meet the expense of th} spt 
inefficiency which workers with syphilis and gonorrhea. af) yi 
likely to show. In the above incident and in the following on}\) » 
Mr. Everett shows what this means in practical terms. 
iy.\ corporation, among-its other activities, built a city in 
wilderness for the housing ‘of thousands of men and wom 
employés. When efficiency dropped below expectations the of 
cials sent experts to conduct a survey and find the cause. The ij: \: 
investigation showed: : ' 4 ae |. 
1. That one employe in every ten had a venereal diseases) 
2. That 68 per cent of non-effectives were on the non-effective 
list because of venereal disease. | ; P| 
3, That every person who had a venereal disease lost three) pitiv 
times as many hours from work as the person not affected. a Ne 


4, That it cost every person so afflicted $75 per year f 
treatment; a total of $50,000 for treatment, with’a loss of ti 
greatly exceeding this amount. <BR mon 

This survey convinced the officials that it would repay them) \i\ 
to take steps for remedying the situation and they asked the) }},\, 
United States Public Health Service for help. An immediate )},,. 
\response was forthcoming and cooperation given toward ut 
establishment of clinics where the employes could be treated. 
a comparatively short time the-cost of operating the clinics wi 

f _ entirely offset by increased production. Nn 


To combat this venereal disease, Mr. Everett says, h 
dreds of the nation’s greatest business organizations 


Fresh air, personal hygiene, a balanced diet, a safe 


water supply, effectively screened doors and windows, a 
“sanitary closet, smallpox vaccination, treatment to pre- 
_yent typhoid, toxin-antitoxin to prevent diphheria or the 
early administration of diphtheria antitoxin if you have 
~ this disease, proper feeding of infants and children, 
- prompt reporting of preventable diseases to the Quaran- 


i $0 Ml 


| ‘serve as bars for the windows and locks for the doors. 


! 
i These are the things that will help make your house 
proof against the burglar death that so easily finds his 
“way into your home, day and night, to steal life before 


FATE has cut the thread. 


HE Doin 
Mat 


t in this latter connection the practice of the division of fees, 
under any guise whatever, be prohibited. 


That the staff initiate and, with the approval of the gov- 
thing board of the hospital, adopt rules, regulations, and poli- 


joined in the industrial campaign which is now being led 
such organizations as those just mentioned. The first qu 
tion asked by an executive is, “ How best can industry « ¢ 


erate in the campaign?” And Mr. Everett quotes the 4 
swer of an authority on industrial hygiene as follows: | 


First, by seeing that the community has treatment facilities in 
the form of a venereal disease clinic as a part of (1) a general) 
dispensary connected with a hospital, (2) a health center do Ht ¢ 
treatment work, or (3) an isolated clinic under official (heal 
department) auspices. | haat 
Second, by doing educational work within the plant. ie 
connection one plant doctor claims that far better results can” 
secured by subsidizing local public clinics for treatment purposes) |} T 
than by spending the same amount for a plant venereal disea 
clinic; then placarding the plant extensively and distribu iv 
educational material to the employes. Sealtrali s ii 
Third, by providing better environmental conditions and m 
wholesome recreational facilities. Ka nae 
From the army statistics it was found that of the 3,500, 
men drafted and enlisted who were in the army during 1¢ 
and 1918, 5.6 per cent were infected with venereal _ 
Excepting the unusual incidence of influenza, the venereal 
eases accounted for more men on sick report than any o 
disease, Mr. Everett says, and continues: 


It is impossible to estimate with accuracy the loss due to 
causes as rheumatic and other venereal disease complic 
frequent micturition, decreased efficiency, increased compensatic 
payments necessitated through slow healing of wounds, etc. 

Industrial aid in controlling venereal diseases can be 
most effective through financial and moral assistance rath 
through plant clinics. Much may be accomplished within 
plant, however, through placarding and the distribution 
educational material. © . K oi 

‘Several demonstrations have proved that a reasonab ; 
priation for fighting these diseases will more than pay 
in increased efficiency and lessened labor turnove 


es governing the: professional work of the-hospital; that these 

les, regulations, and policies specifically provide: 
a) That staff meetings be held at least once each month. 
ae hospitals the departments may choose to meet sep- 

Vay ° 

_. (b) That the staff review and analyze at regular intervals 
_ the clinical experience of the staff in the various departments of 
pi the hospital, such as medicine, surgery, and obstetrics; the clinical 
records of patients, free and pay, to be the basis for such review 


_ That accurate and complete records be written for all 
ients and be filed in the hospital. 


‘The college has made detailed recommendations as to what a 
factory medical record should contain, 

5 That the hospital provide adequate laboratory and X-ray. 
ties. These are also technically defined. 


Since there are over 1,000 general hospitals of less than 25 
eds which are not as yet reported on by the college; since only 
bout half the larger hospitals as yet comply with these “ mini- 
num standards”; and since the administrative, financial, and 
‘community relations of the hospitals have not as yet been in- 
cluded in the program of standards, it is obvious that a large 
ount of work yet remains to be done. But the making of a 
ning and the publication of a definite list is of great im- 
ortance. ‘Those who use hospitals, those whose friends use 
spitals, those who contribute to hospitals, and those who as 
workers send people to hospitals, all have practical rea- 
for knowing the “ white list” of hospitals in their com- 


, EMOTION AN : 
dward Thomas. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 
ice $1, 753 by mail of the Survey $1 95. 


r. Thomas approaches the subject of industrial unrest via 
case system. Mr. Thomas writes for the general reader. 
is probable the general reader is more appealed to by a man of 
Bee background—he hhas been a salesman, chemical 
| risor, office manager, assistant examiner in the United States 
tent Office, and patent expert and attorney in New York city— 
| by Mr. Thomas’ method of citing illustrations from his own 
friends’ experiences, than by the professional psychologist 
Petonomist and his more Srademic handling of labor unrest. 


255 PP. 


- professional Aiea ak the modern industrial situation 
disagree with Mr. Thomas’ contentions that industry no 
iger calls forth any constructive emotional reaction from the 
@orkers ; that woe and alas, the glorious old time spirit of 
venture is lacking in modern work; that American business 
s is an ethics of success as exemplified in our cheery Rotary 
—success which has time and thought for those only who 
also successful. Our middle class is a decadent thing, lack- 
nspiration to. itself or to its children, worshipping safety and 
rity more than constructive enterprise, minus any ethical 
“action whatever. Adult man is more a product of social 
pup heredity than physical inheritance. In the days when the 
mtier was playing its robust part in our national life, the 
lividual had his greatest possibilities. Today we tend more 
id more to standardization and a deification of security. 
“In his chapter on Our Social Group Heredity, Mr. Thomas 
des tables, and statistics on group intelligence as brought 
y army tests. -When great civilizations of the past reached 
e point where we are today, with our worship of comfort 
id material security, they declined. Doubt and adventure are 
ary allies of progress, satisfied security is its deadliest 
Industrial unrest, and the attitude of the government 
the courts of non-conformists with the accepted standards 
American business success, are closely connected—it is easy 
Mr. Thomas to find cases to illustrate the point there. And, 
Mr. Thomas, “It is as useless to curse the European 
olution, the attempted revolutions in industry, and the 
es, as it is to speak disrespectfully of the Equator.” 
Thomas’ conclusions to remedy what’s wrong in the 
—and almost. everything is wrong—would bitterly disgust 
ical and yet would leave an eee conseryattye in dismay. 


could be called mildly liberal: 


Cooperative stores as a first step to educate the middle class. 
A scheme of “field work” connected: with higher education 
give the youth of the middle Saba la an insight into the hard- 
ps of life. 
‘4. The appointment of a state ¢ or hey neneelfor of Labor to 
judge of the equities between employer and employes. 

training school for foremen and superintendents. 


CorNELIA STRATTON PARKER. 


ES 


WORKERS AT WAR § 

rank Julian Warne. Century iCal 250 pp. Prize $3.00; 

mail of the SuRVEY $3201). 

Workers at War deals principally with the government’ s 

ies and its methods of handling labor matters in the 

, the railroad, coal mining and shipbuilding industries. 

in a comprehensive manner, the efforts of “the Wilson 
‘toward democratization in industry during the 

gives a gloomy account of the aftermath now that the 

the seller are again in the saddle. 

e war to which | or addresses himself is that between 

an jor on the broad i issues of industrial democracy and 


1 by | some officials of the Copper Queen 

any at Bisbee, and reminds the reader 

ed to intensify the worker’s reaction 
in President Wilson’s labor policy. 

ea fair profit to the producer, | 
oy . 


‘a fair wage to the worker and a fair price to the consumer. The 


our country. Dr. Ayusawa was one of a large delegation of — 


another in its mineral resources. 


and his quarrel is with a “ general tendency to start with cer 2 


organization of the consumer as an economic group is the nex 
step toward socialization of industrial production for the common bi 
welfare. 

The author believes that large corporations are not organized 
on a basis that will permit the determination of what is a fair 
return to capital, It would, however, be nearer the truth t 
say that they are organized in a manner that aims to prevent 
the determination of their real profits, as is proved by their 
unanimous objection to the excess profits tax. 

The book is valuable as a summary of governmental von ‘ 
policies during the war, asa record of the achievements of labor 
and the effect of autocratic control on the wage earner and the 
consumer. J.D. Hackarnion 


on 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


By Iwao Frederick Ayusawa, Ph.D. Longmans, Green Col 
258 pp. Paper. Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 


In smoothly flowing English style this Japanese student tells. 
the story of the century long international effort to establish — 
legal safeguards for labor. He recounts the little known and 
the officially unheeded individual appeals of Owen, Legrande 
and Blanqui; the growing protests of organized workers during 
the past sixty years; the private conferences af experts. under ae 
measure of official encouragement ; and lastly the fifteen years of 
progress through the initiative of the International Association | 
for Labor Legislation paenaating in the “labor charter” of bat 
Treaty of Peace. 

Dr. Ayusawa does not overlook the difficulties of labor regu: 
lation by treaty. He discusses obstacles—economic, geographical 
and constitutional. But he also pays his respects roundly to — 
prejudice and ignorance. With justice he might have dealt much — 
more vigorously with the “savants” in our own national Congress — 
whose stupid and partisan outbreaks of speech-making, during 
the meeting in Washington of the first official international labor 
conference under the League of Nations, were a disgrace to 


Japanese at that conference. His book makes still more inex- 
cusable the astounding misrepresentations of the labor provi- — 
sions of the Treaty of Peace. Joun B. ANpREws. 


COAL, IRON, AND WAR 
By Edwin C. Eckel. Henry Holt & Co. 375 pp. Price, $310 O's; 
by mail of the Survey, $3.15. 


It is hard for an American to understand the rivalry between 
European countries because of the accidents of location of min- — 
eral ‘resources, such as iron ore and coal. The boundaries of — 
countries have not corresponded with the boundaries of mineral | 
deposits, and one country has, in consequence, been richer than — 
The story of the increase in 
importance of these differences is the story of modern industrial- 
ism. In the United States one is so accustomed to mining o 
near Lake Superior and smelting it in Pennsylvania with co 
mined in that state, and then sending the iron to other state 
to be manufactured into other products—all with the greatest 
freedom of trade—that one does not realize the absence of the 
same freedom elsewhere. The rivalry between European coun- — 
tries can be compared with a situation which might have develope 
in this country. A hundred-odd years ago the state ‘of Connec- 
ticut claimed all the territory lying between its north and south 
boundaries‘ and extending indefinitely westward. Such a clair 
would cover the valuable northern anthracite fields and part of — 
the bituminous and oil fields of Pennsylvania. ‘Were Connect 
still trying to get title to that territory, instead of having : 
gotten about it, the quarrel ensuing would be similar to seve 
now dividing Europe. 

Mr. Eckel’s book is more than a study of this one caus Mes 
wars. He also discusses The Growth of Modern Industriali mi ‘ 
The Material Bases of Industrial Growth, The Causes ar 
Effects of Industrial Growth, and The Future of Industriali m 
He does not accept without examination what others have wri 
ten, but breaks down with figures and statistics some comm 
accepted ideas. He has written a criticism of existing conditio 


Is I 

, not writing as 
but to examine facts 
HucH ARCHBALD. 


_ ‘THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

_ By Albert Payson Usher. Houghton Mifflin Co. 527 pp. 
__ Price $5.00; by mail of the Survey $5.30. 
_ VILLAGE TRADE UNIONS IN TWO CENTURIES | 
By Ernest Selley. Macmillan Company. 182 pages. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.65. 
_ Professor Usher, of the economics faculty of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has, in his own words, written this volume with a 
view to the needs of college classes beginning work in economics. 


t is no small task at this moment when research into the indus- 


rial history of England is occupying the attention of so many 
able minds, to formulate a general text-book covering so enor- 
‘mous a field and involving many disputatious matters. Professor 
Usher has, however, accomplished this with skill. 
- Some of his chapters are inadequate. In his discussion of 
land reform and the inclosure movement, for example, the plight 
of the evicted peasant farmers seems to be poorly understood. 
The “advance” and the “progress” which were so blandly 
sed to conceal the exploitation of one section of the population 
another, in those simple days prior to the great war, fail now 
to persuade. Professor Usher is not unaware of the conflicting 
‘effects of the land policy of aristocratic England, but there is 
normous gulf between his portrayal and that of the Ham- 
‘monds. Incidentally, his omission of The Village Labourer from 
n otherwise good bibliography is hard to explain. Knowledge 
hat research would have served to put his own writing in 
focus, while reference to the book itself would certainly 
ake any student course in industrial history more enter- 
aining. ; 
A similar criticism of a narrowness of sympathy, or at any 
ate of an inadequacy of understanding, might be directed 
gainst the final chapter. Professor Usher has a very thin knowl- 
dge of the British labor situation today. But a man cannot 
e a meticulous master of a thousand years. With so wide a 
ge, such errors and failings are, inevitable. Even taking 
em into consideration, however, The Industrial History of 
ngland is an admirable summary. 


very spirited and moving story Mr. Selley tells of the 
ggles since 1830 of English farm laborers to better their 
The volume is brief, almost too brief, but within his 

mited space Mr. Selley has packed much valuable material. 
account begins with the deportation of the laborers who had 


temerity to challenge tradition by forming an agricultural 


n, and it continues through the summer of 1919. The war’s 
ges and the adjustments which have been made since the 


L THEORY 
. D. H. Cole. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 220 pp. Price, 
; by mail of the Survey, $1.70. 
ONAL GUILDS AND THE STATE 
G. Hobson. The Macmillan Co. 406 pp. Price, $4.00; 
il of the SurvEY, $4.25. aii 
‘HE GUILD STATE 
By G. R. Stirling Taylor.. George Allen & Unwin. 153 pp. 
Price, 4s. 6d.; by mail of the Survey, $2.00. 
These three books present guild socialism from strikingly 
rerse points of view. Mr. Cole, in this particular undertaking, 
philosophical sociologist, enormously busy defining terms, 
empting to mould the commonplace in polysyllables, building 
antly, it is true, one more system in the long line of 
ilosophy. Herbert Spencer himself had no more com- 
feeling of being in touch with ultimate truth than has the 
irector of research for the British Labor Party. Mr. 
on is quite different. He is the journalistic polemicist. 
f the chapters in his admirably argumentative book had 
ceptions as articles in the New Age. Ingenious articles 
7 were, too, extraordinarily dextrous. It is fun to watch 
Jobson take his text from the critic’s objection and then 


is’ slightly less convincing after the third or fourth cour: 
modern university séminar. But Mr. Taylor is distinctly 
preacher of propaganda and he is entitled to the license of ' 
vocation: é ef Berea ee 4 
Mr. Cole’s emphasis is on the functions of society. He 
real lover of human freedom and a believer in the right of i 
viduals to self government. These two dogmas, which wer 
sacred to the Americans who wrote our Declaration of 
pendence and which seem so contemptible to some puffy pai 
today, underlie Mr. Cole’s social theory. That, I take it, is 
an effort to interpret the general drift of the labor move 
than it is to supply a program of action. At any rate, it 
illuminating book.. For one I confess to have wished that 
Cole could have avoided his rather lengthy definition of the 
he used. For sociology is still, as President Vincent, o 
Rockefeller Foundation, used to’say, so much the science of 
everybody knows, put into language that nobody will unc 


‘stand, that it seems a pity-to place hurdles between the r 


and the author. _ 

Mr. Hobson is valuable to that large group of readers 
are interested in guild socialism. In a sense his book is a 
of catechism for them. He tells the cognoscenti the exact d 
ence between his brand of guild socialism and that of Mr. 

H. Cole. ‘The difference, philosophically speaking, is import: 
but if guild socialism is, in fact, the description of an at 
tendency, an interpretation of things which are transpiring, 
facts in the case will gradually iron out these difficulties. 
are important enough, concerning as they do the relation of 
sumers to the state, but after all, guild socialism is a thing to 
wrought out inevitably rather than to be attained by a sud 
coup d’etat. é li 

_ Mr. Taylor’s volume is a sprightly primer of the faith of 
guild socialist. It has the clarity of brevity and of strong belief) 
As with many persons of abundant energy, the author is prolif 


in obiter dicta. These sometimes seem to be too casual to Bel" 
wholly true, but after all Mr. Taylor is not a supreme cou 
t 


rendering a decision and preparing at the same time the way 
another. He is merely the writer of an entertaining volume 
a serious subject, and for his achievement he is entitled to a 
latitude. His book is a good introduction to the study of 
socialism. WItiiam L. CHENE 


ECONOMIC LIBERTY oe 


By Harold Cox. Longmans, Green & Co. 263 pp. 
$2.75; by mail of the Survey $2.95. Sie 


Harold Cox, editor of the Edinburgh Review and fo 


member of Parliament, has for a generation been the 


brilliant exponent of early Victorian liberalism. In the pr 


collection of essays he is most successful where he stands for 


vigorous and constructive free trade policy, and for the fun 
mentals of political liberty. | Looking back on early con 
versies with the late Joseph Chamberlain and other protectiot 


ists, he finds his faith and theories of foreign trade vindica 


Looking forward, he stands alone; for, such is his insisten 
economic individualism that not only the newer forces, as ¢ 
pioned by the Labor Party, but both of the old political 
have entered paths along which he cannot follow. a 
In dealing with present, day problems, Cox is academic 
aloof from realities. He confesses himself unable to distir 
between industrial capital and other forms of property, acc 
opponents of intellectual dishonesty because he does not ‘unc 
stand the meaning of current terms (as, for instance, 
misunderstanding of Arthur Henderson’s use of the wo 
“equal pay for equal work”), and slashes out with Qui 
abandon at theories which no influential group seriously 
(as, for instance, in his assumption of the “ prevalence 
absurd theory that a man who works hard is keeping ; 
man out of a job”). Nevertheless, this is a good bo 
reformers of all schools who sincerely desire to conside 
cause in the light of every genuine opposing argument. N 
all the progressive, economic and political movements | 
carry within them germs of reaction; and it is onl; 
heed to such warnings as those of this great indi 


their relative merit can be established. — 


ago a great hue and cry, in 
we remember ‘cor ectly, the SuRVEY joined, was very 
Sark 
fly raised against the religious periodicals of the country for 
great number of “patent “medicine” “advertisements which 
accepted for publication. — 
not even more surprising to find in this year of 1920, the 
jing social publication of the country selling space for a full 
e advertisement of political “dope”? So far, the specious, 
e “facts” about the virtues of the packing industry or 
ae Steel Trust concerning its late labor unpleasantness 
not found their way into the advertising columns of the 
RVEY, though these would seem to have superior value for 
material from an advertising point of view. Why, then, 
Id the Republican Party have exclusive space for its unscien- 
nsociological, inaccurate, if not anti-social, claims? 
haps it will be urged that the other parties the Democrat, 
ist and Farmer-Labor parties—have not sought to pur- 
space. Doubtless the two latter could not afford it. But 
‘wonder if it would be sold to them? 
is doubtful if there is a statement in this advertisement in 
issue of October 20 which any SuRvEY writer would support 
torially. Why should a magazine sell its advertising pages 
trovert and overturn the principles, which its editorial col- 
seek to promulgate? RAs 
bove all, why, in an avowedly democratically ded and 
aged magazine, supported by ‘ “associates” and contributors, 
ardly one per cent of whom can have any faith in the “bunk” 
ich both of the old parties are handing out in this campaign? 
It: would seem that those whose knowledge of industrial, po- 
cal and social conditions has been largely formed by years 
careful reading of the Survey are entitled to an explanation 
‘this amazing eercampetatices, ‘Susan QuackENBUSH. 
( hicago, As Sava SPO i 


THE EpiTor: A copy of Judge strayed into my home re- 
tently, and I was first shocked and then amused at finding a 
full page ad of the Republican National Committee, featuring 
mothers of the two leading candidates. The shock was due 
the realization that such a stupid, vacuous appeal was ex- 
dected to have weight with the voters. The amusement fol-. 
| wed as I realized that perhaps it was meant to be funny, as 
rest of Judge. 

onsider my dismay on discovering he identical ad in the 
the next week! Perhaps it is quite proper for you to 
ccept political advertisements. That is a moot question, But 
£ you do come to that pass, it cannot be necessary to insult the 

lligence of your readers. | SAIDE Ricsy WILE. 

lew York ct } ue NG EN 


= ea or i ia organizations Avital newspaper 


: ic bodie in the midst of a legislative campaign. The prac- 
C sed; but in the main such advertising columns are 
althy channel for free discussion under modern conditions. 


nage to unrecognized causes struggling for a 
ple, objection has been made recently to ad- 


ray to gen error is of course by 
A ‘ dope i censorship would soon be 


ing columns are open to responsible 
s alin wah to. make known their 


of September 15 on Institutional Management of the Dr 


are so tremendous there is nothing that will stop the traffic. 


- to state their case in the. midst. of a strike; 


- police, this means—if successful—a distinct step toward 


Oeeyanih AND THE DRUG TRADE. 
To THE Epiror: The article of Dr. Blair’s in the: Sur 


Addict was welcome, I am sure, to every one who is ester 


Bisa ls: of the Seen? | 

Even with an elaborate, and, as Dr. Blair admits, most ever 
sive system of institutional care for the addict; even with prope: 
legislation by Congress and an extensive, which must _also b 
costly, administration of the law we would still be ignoring tha 
determining factor of the drug trade—the economic side. ‘The 
profits of the illicit handling of drugs are so enormous, our 
boundary lines on the north are so extended, and the possibilities 
of concealing the :drug—since large profits are made on smal 
quantities—are so great that the difficulties of preventing: smug 
gling are almost insurmountable. 

- To get down to bed-rock, to use Dr. Blair’s own term, do 
we not have to go to the source of the drug, that is to its growth 
and manufacture as a monopoly of the British Indian governme: 
foisted under, protest on a subject nation, India, by an alie 
power that controls through military force. To make this gov- 
ernment monopoly more and more profitable the trade for years 
has been forced on China in a most shameful way and from there 
has spread to the other subject countries of Asia. It is making 
tremendous strides in this country not at the point of the bayonet — 
but as surely through economic pressure. As long as the profits 


In California these peddlers are often arrested, at times fined, 
and even sentenced to jail terms. A fine means nothing to them 
since the’ keen peddler can clear. up a thousand dollars a night. 
Even when the sentence carries a jail term, such is the corruption | 
of our legal system and our officials, that these men are able to 
pay their way out, so that an arrest and conviction with many 
of them is a mere incident of a lucrative business. 

I believe that every one desiring to help in solving the problem — 
of the drug addict in this country, and it has become a serious - 
menace, should read that remarkable little book of Ellen N. La | 
Motte called The Opium Monopoly. Then I am sure that we 
shall all agree that we must begin solving this problem by direct 
dealing with the British Government. That country must be 
made to feel that itis not the part of a civilized nation to obtain 
her largest revenues by forcing on the world a trade that delib- 
erately debauches men, women and children. 

Oakland, Cal. , CHARLOTTE ANITA Were 


-POST- Wie olny apna 


in Germany give us hope for the future. One of “the: mo: 
cheering things that I have observed is that the London Times, 
a Northcliffe publication, has recently published an article show- 
ing the needs of Bavaria. The article is by Mr.’ Daniels, the 
Berlin correspondent of the Times. ‘This is a distinct s 
around for such a newspaper. Ay 
We hear also that the Americans who are keeping the acco 
for the deliveries of coal between Germany and France are 


upon food supply. If they can get this across to our gavern 
and the Entente, something is accomplished. 
‘Inside Germany one sees other good signs. 


made a plan for unifying the entire police force in Ger 
As the police force has, to the present, been in an exceed 
disorganized and unsystematic condition, with blue-coats fo 
duty and green-police (the former Noske group) as safety 
with criminal-police and boundary-police and all sorts of 


within Germany. At least one can see that there are inte 
minds at work, attempting to bring about a more orderly sta 
of affairs. 4 
Another interesting point is that the government is try 
put food on a peace-basis. Beginning with September 
ratio system is being eexeelly aboushiel cre 


10 were sent to Russia to visit and inspe 


egime. It is most interesting to see 


dent Socialists counsel their party to have ‘nothing to do with 
bolshevism as it now exists, but to sit tight-and wait for the 
orderly evolution of the government. This seems to be a source 
of reassurance to many Germans who have rather feared the 
sudden and disorderly development of a government to the left. 
‘Taking it all in all, this process which we are watching from 
the inside, which seems sometimes so full of dangers to Germany 
and the world and'which breaks out sometimes in sudden erup- 
tion, such as the Kapp-Putsch in March from the right, the gen- 
eral strike which followed it from the left, the recent general 
strike i in Stuttgart, the temporary rising of the Reds in Velbert, 
etc., is perhaps the most swift and orderly development of a 
overnment in history. 
If Germany has food enough to keep sane, ‘if her children 
have clothes enough to keep warm, if her industries are not 
smothered by. unnatural and unnecessary restraints, she is coming 
yack. The question is, how? 
My. whole impression is that the tendency, in spite of all the 
adverse things that we hear, is toward a peaceful democracy, 
robably tending gradually toward socialism, like all the rest 
of the governments in the world. But hunger and cold, idleness 
“bitterness provoke monarchy. I wonder what the world 
do about it. CaRoLINE G, NorMENT. 


_AMERICANIZING THE FOREIGNER 


To tHe: Epitror: The assimilation of the foreigner can only 
ccomplished by socializing him. During the war, the Com- 
mittee on the Classification of Personnel of the army showed 
iclusively the value of putting a man into the job he was 
est fitted to do. The mechanic and machinist were assigned to 
engineers, the office clerk and the business man to the Quar- 
aster’s Department. Those who showed no special traits 
vere assigned to positions where they filled the greatest need— 
he infantry, artillery, etc. Millions of men rendered the greatest 
cop ssible service to their country by being successfully placed. 
lar methods could be employed with the aliens who annually 
yck at our portals and ask for admission. ‘They come here 
secure the greatest amount of happiness possible. They would 
most contented doing the work with which they are most 
miliar. “Lhe farmer doesn’t want to run a machine; the 
achinist has no desire to clean streets; the weaver would prefer 
ot to drive a truck. America cannot ‘afford to have one of her 
an industrial misfit. 
central bureau located at New York would receive reports 
agents stationed at vital points throughout the country. 
These reports would contain information concerning the number 
f£: workers needed and the type of work to be done. From the 
tral bureau this information would be forwarded to each of 
Upon the arrival of the aliens they 
be questioned and examined regarding their education and 
experience. Having discovered the work they can best do, 
thes men would then be informed of the opportunities in their 
particular fields in the various sections of the country. Then 
a would be permitted to choose the one that suited them best. 
1 a program would make the new arrivals feel that the 
they have chosen to adopt has, in turn, adopted. them. 
lence, the first step in socializing the “coming Americans ” 
_thus be secured. ALBERT A, OwENs. 


ie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


ON. GETTING a WIFE eatin ITALY 


en may we recite our difficulties in getting a wife from 

taly, for one of our “ widower ”’ cases. 
Raphael’s wife died during the influenza epidemic in 1918 and 
ay, 1919, after much correspondence with Italy he came 
s for advice as to what to do. The young woman to whom 
h 1a ade the offer of marriage refused to accept unless he 
i Italy for her, realizing the difficulties she would meet 
complying | with the immigration laws. To make it 
- for Raphael to go to Italy it was necessary to make 
ngement for and have some financial help in boarding 


their report is highly - 
unfavorable to Bolshevism and that the leaders of the Indepen-— 


” Raphael: arted to nake his plans i in tay ae arraliy set § 


in August, expecting to return in November or at Chris 


at the latest. After his arrival, delays began to occur an 
did not finish his errands and return to America until May, 19 


The chief difficulty and longest delay was in sending to 
United States for a new certificate of the death of his w 
Although he had one dated May, 1919, the authorities claimél 
that he might have been married again between that time 2 
August when he left the United States. This certificate had 
be translated into Italian and signed by the Italian cons 


preferably at the point of sailing. bari 


Another difficulty encountered was the necessity ‘tow ve ol 28 
the passoprt signed by the “costura” (the county chief of po 
of his province before going to Naples to apply for his marri 
license. ‘The authorities at Naples would have signed this 
him and saved him a six hundred mile trip, if he had had 


draft registration card with him. 


He ran up against endless little snarls of “ thd tape” 
finally returned with a wife-and. we feel that the whole vent 
was a great success. éven if it was a little complicated 
trying at times. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


PROFESSIONS-IN-THE-MAKING 


To THE Epiror: The question as to the professional sta 
of social workers, in the Survey for October 30, suggests a co 
parison with the status of city planning or community plann 
as a possible profession-in-the-making. Many who are larg 
concerned in the extremely broad yet highly technical field 
city planning take the attitude that it is not properly a professi 
even in the making, but that it will remain a special group 
of certain members of highly diverse specialized profession 
such as the municipal, sanitary, and transportation branches 
engineering, architecture and landscape architecture, law 1 
finance, to mention only some of the more conspicuous, well 
organized, and technically self-conscious professional groups= 
all united by a common point of view concerned with the applica 
tion of such professions to the end of wisely controlling growt 
and changes in the physical environment of communities. 


Does not the future of “ social work ” lie in a similar recog 


tion of highly differentiated professional groups, each havin 
-own specialized dnd correspondingly thorough technical — 


scientific foundation, but all united by a common acquainta 
with the broad principles of social science, and concern for 
purposes of social betterment. 


EON FREDERICK. LAw Oumsren 
Brookline, Mass. y 


MR. BARKER AND THE GUILDS | 


To THE Epitor: I have just returned from a three-month 
stay in England to be shown your August 16 number, in which 
you give Prominence to Ernest Barker’s “temperate, seasoned 
judgment ” of the national guilds movement. One stateme 
so completely inaccurate as to call for correction. Mr. Bar 
is quoted by you as saying that the miners’ nationalization sche: 

“not along guild lines.” On the contrary, the miners’ bill pr 
Bie to the Sankey Commission was largely the work of Fr 
Hodges, a member of the executive committee of the Nationa 
Guilds League. G. D. H. Cole states explicitly (Chaos and 


Order in Industry, P. 53), that the bill was drafted “on guil ic 


lines” and quotes sections of it in an appendix to his book, as ¢ 
example of the guild solution for current pee ee problem ie 


Mr. Barker’s interpretation of the guild idea as “an econo ic 
religion of the young,” is scarcely consonant with the fact 
the National Guilds League includes such seasoned veterans 
the labor and socialist movements as George Lansbury and S. G 
Hobson and the fact that A. R. Orage and A. J. Penty, whi 
with Hobson, put the guild idea into motion, are well 
toward fifty years of age. © 


Nuzs” Car 


Harvard University, Cambridge. 


e¢ Negro was the subject under 
nference of the National Urban 


A \ . brief resumé of the ae of the Illinois Commission on 
Relations appointed by Governor Lowden following the 
‘iots in Chicago in August, 1919, was presented by the 
ate executive secretary of the commission, Charles S$. John- 
The investigation was made by Mr. Johnson and Graham 
or, Jr., executive secretary of the commission, in an effort 
d the underlying causes of race disturbances as a foundation 
inaugurating a program to remove them. As public opinion 
d as the result of misinformation was found to be the real 
e, after studying all possible factors including housing, in- 
ry, crime and police administration, racial contacts and the 
‘ess, Mr. Johnson concluded his summary in these words: “ ‘The 
ing principle of all our-inquiries has been that racial differ- 
s, racial clashes, racial misunderstandings have their roots 
maze of circumstances that make it difficult to know one 
i -It is our firm belief that the correction of many of our 
#esent evils will come only through the full and frank dissemi- 
n of information.” 
faking the Negro a greater asset to the Eapavaity Siouch 
proving his health was discussed from a new angle—that of 
lizing the machinery of the i insurance companies oie are anx- 
Us to cooperate in this way. To this end an entire session was 
ted to reducing Negro mortality through these agencies. 
he question of the Negro’s immediate future in northern in- 
stry in the face of renewed immigration and of a letting down 
‘the industries themselves was discussed. Executives from ten 
ge industrial centers expressed the belief that in spite of these 
culties the Nee is holding his own in industry. 

® ee A. TuRNER, 


| 


- SOCIAL WORKERS IN JENA 

OM September 21 to 27 there met at the Volkshaus in 
ena, Germany, a conference which indicates a real growth 
social thought. It was the first National Conference of Social 
rk ever held in Germany, and included both private welfare 
nizations. and those subsidized by state or city appropriations. 
The aim of the conference, as stated by Dr. Polligkeit, of the 
rman Central Child-Welfare Association at Frankfurt-am- 
in, was so to unify the purposes and policies of the various 
Ie nizations as to make the very most of the limited means 
ich such work now finds at its’ disposal. Dr. Polligkeit said: 
should mark the turning point in social work in Germany. 
ntil now such activity has been too highly individualistic, each 
ker following his own theory or hobby. This was in some 
ays good, as it gave ‘opportunity for excellent individual work, 
it was uneconomical. Now all must learn to cooperate. We 
ust develop a national system.” 


nce of Social Work in America, has been worked out. The 
erence was really a series of smaller conferences, but these 


ned largely unchanged. Most of the persons present showed 
eepest interest, not merely in their own branch of social 
rk, but in the larger aspects of the question. 
Organizations represented at the conference were: The Ger- 
Association for Public and Private Charity, the German 
ntral Bureau for the Care of Youths, the Association of Pro- 
ssional Guardians (persons entrusted by the state with the 
ru rdianship. of state wards), the German Child-Welfare Asso- 
‘iation, the Committee of Social Hygiene and Education, and the 
st active: -Home-N ursing Association. 
f the Survey who heard or read Owen R. Lovejoy’s 
The Faith of a Social Worker, at the National Con- 
rence of Social Work in New Orleans, will be interested in 
ct that very. much the same ideas which Mr. Lovejoy 
1 so simply in that address were the moving thoughts 
talk made by Dr. Alice Salomon, head of the Berlin School 
Work. es oa on. ane ene Religious Basis 


‘dress was made by the chairman of the German Association o 


through her efforts, the Social Service Department of the Uni- © 


s yet, no central organization, ‘such as the National Con-. 


e unified by the fact that the personnel of those attending. 


f ission ep hich is Tonite in Gana: wader! th 
he American Friends Service Committee, and in co 
vith the American Relief Administration. The ad 


Public and Private Welfare Organizations, Geheimrat Dr. 
Ruland, of Frankfurt-am-Main, who expressed the deepest and 
most honest gratitude for the cooperation and whole-hearted 
support now being given to German welfare work through thes 
organizations. In the present situation, the lack of milk, th 
one food absolutely essential to child-life, and the serious shortage 
of all nourishing foodstuffs have made it quite impossible for 
German ‘workers to meet the’ need of their people at its mos 
crucial point. To German relief work, then, the work being 
done by these American workers comes as a_ tremendous 
reinforcement. 

By the truly socially minded, this conference must be regarded 
as somewhat epoch-making. First, it brought together many of 
the best and broadest minds of Germany—people who will work, 
not only individually, but with the added strength which comes 
‘from cooperation, to really social ends in their nation, which 
both materially and spiritually now needs such work very seri- 
ously. Second, the public recognition by such a group of Germans 
of a work ike that of the Child Relief Mission—a work of 
really international brotherhood, carried on through the means 
and in the name of a so-called “enemy” nation, cannot fail to 
have some effect on the attitude of German social workers 
towards the other nations of the world. If, as many people 
think, the social worker is in the van of modern thought here — 
is something really worth while. 

Berlin. 


CAROLINE G. N ORMENT, | 


PERSONALS 


HE death of Mary Gardiner Frazier, in the late summer, 
was a serious loss to social service in Philadelphia. Mrs. — 
Frazier was interested in medical-social work, and largely — 


versity of Pennsylvania Hospital was organized. She was one 
of a group who realized, some ten years ago, that the indifference — 
of the public to the care of its wards—the feeble-minded, the 
insane, the dependent child—was rooted in ignorance of how 
public money really was spent and public care administered. 
‘The Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania was the out- 
growth of that interest. Today social workers and other citizens — 
interested in social reform turn to that association for advice 
and help; and it has become a potent educational force and‘ the 
sponsor of progressive social legislation i in the state. 

Another of ‘Mrs, Frazier’s convictions was that the education 
of little children could not be carried on effectively in the citys 
that the sky and the trees and the open country were as necessary 
to their mental growth as books and the paraphernalia of thes : 
schoolroom. The Shady Hill Country Day School, near Jenkin- 
town, Pa., was a dream of hers that finally matured into one — 
of the interesting educational experiments of this country. Dare 
ing the Great War, the thought of the hungry little children oO 
the warring nations—Belgian, French, German, and Russian- 
was always with her; and her chief war service was in conne 
tion with the Food Conservation movement. 

There never was a person who cared less what part she playe ( 
ina work i in which she believed, or who shared the rewards 
her service more generously with others. That rare quality 
objectivity, of complete self-forgetfulness, was hers; and throug 
it she aroused the same spirit of unselfish service in other: 
Mrs. Frazier died as she would have chosen to die, at the m 
ment of supreme interest in living. She could have said- 
another who is wise in true values: “This is the supreme 
in life—to be used, and used up completely, if need ‘be, 
cause known by one’s self to be worth while.” 

HELEN GLENN Ty. 


THE FOCUS of American relief work in Europe has de it 
shifted from France to the broad belt of misery from Danzig 
Constantinople. It is from Austria, Poland and Serbia that 
most pressing calls for help in Europe are now coming 
Germany on one hand and Russia on the other presenting Gs 
pagblens. 


is (Continued on page 293) 


- Blwood Street, Secretary, 1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. Furnishes 
information and advises on establishment and development of community 
- eouncils, councils of social agencies, and financial and social federations. 

Hxchanges material and information among its members. Trains execu- 
‘tives for community organization. ) 


} ; 


“THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
_ General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Ruth V. Emerson sec’y.; 
._ National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
{zation to promote development of social work in hospitals and dispen- 
saries. Annual meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


_ AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. An- 
“drews, sec’y.; 131 E. 28rd St., New York. For public employment offices; 


one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement, 


CAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTAL- 
-ITY—Gertrude B.. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal 
nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre-school age 
and school age, 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strengthen- 
ing Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and commercial 
rganizations; and for training men in the profession of community 
eadership. Address our nearest office— 

‘Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

7 6 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


ec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for bet- 

terment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. Pub- 

lishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
ey S 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual congress of American 
mologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. “Maintains all- 
ar-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency and 

Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country available 
f charge through central office. Annual proceedings published. 
congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Membership, includ- 
ng pr paeedines, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, Gen. Secy., 135 BE. 


A ia 


Vast CAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—Wm. D. 
ue ‘oulke, pres.; C. G, Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. Leaflets 
free. P. R, Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership (entitles to 

view and other publications), $1. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank J. 
st ae exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate knowl- 


ations: free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


’ York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of prosti- 
m, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
1 membership dues, $2.00. Memberships include quarterly maga- 


HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Avenue, 

ork, Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Director. 
arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
Diecetine. teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 


in planning the programme and raising the funds, and will, if 
, Serve in an advisory capacity, the community itself, through the 
oe mmunity committee representative of community interests, determines 
policies and assumes complete control of the local work. Joseph Lee, 
H. SS. Braucher, sec’y. 


SUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 

pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 

ory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free 

ERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA— 

) ituted by 31 Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 

2: sec’y.; 105 H. 22nd St., New York. 

Be mmission on the Church and Social Service; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 

exec. sec’ y.3 Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Miss Inez 

, Cavert, ass’t. research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Goodwill; 

tkinson, ‘sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev: Edmund de S, Brunner, 
ec, sec’y.; Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and Belgium, uniting American 


Rev. Henry A. 


‘forces of France and Belgium. 


Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
22nd St., New York. 


IN INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres. ; 
gers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Trains Indian 
youth. Neither a State nor a Government school. 
pr erare; t 


AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)— 
uarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensohn, chm. 
girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. International sys- 
feguarding. Conducts National Americanization programme. 


Free illus- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION— 


. with other social agencies in plans to put the disaiie man “ back 


‘industrial safety and. health; workmen’s compensation, health insurance;' 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMERI- 


' CIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical, soc: 


AMERICAN, HOME ECONOMICS ‘ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, 


_inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric soc! 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SHTTLEMENTS—Robert A. Wo 


ublic service for knowledge about human inheritances, hereditary in-. 


: Objects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to dev 


religious agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the Protestant ~ 


“INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED “AND DISABLED | MEN—J« q 
rt Faries, dir.,.101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free ind 
ling classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs an Be 
pli ces; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives . 
on. ‘suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and coopera 


the payroll.” 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidler §S 
tary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote an intelli 
interest in Socialism among college men and women. Annual mem 
ship, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The ‘Socialist Review.” Sp : 
rates for students. . 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF coLo 
PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting sec’ 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the co: 
rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information regarding 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 314 branches. Mei 
bership, $1 upward. o 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID socinene cat ) 
Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; uum 
48rd St., New York. Composed of social agencies working to ener 
protect travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN A 


intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Student, cl 
town and country centers; physical and social education; camps; re 
rooms, room registries, boarding ‘houses, lunchrooms and cafeteri 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial training schoo 
foreign and overseas work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
BH. 22d St., New York, 35 State branches. i L 
vestigations; legislation; studies of administration; education; de! \f 
quency; health; recreation children's codes, Publishes quarterly, “‘ TS 
American Child.’’” Photographs, slides ett exhibits. ie 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. F. Powlise 
gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and publishes exhib 
material which visualizes the principles and conditions affecting t 
health, well being and education of children. Cooperates with educator 
public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, ¢! 
or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, Ste 

; Tos 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. Wal 
B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Med 
Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. Anderson; Cliff 
W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on me 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeblemindedness, epil 


service, backward children, surveys, state footer ers “‘ Mental Hygiene 
quarterly, $2 a year. fy ‘ , 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNE 
Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, field see’ 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 HB. 22nd St., New York. Ob. 
To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish lit { 
ture of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New Yo a 
State Committee. " 


sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston, Develops broad forms of compar: 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting | 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the hig] 
and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen Tv. Burns, pre f 
New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, Chicag 
General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian effort and i 
crease efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings 
monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921. Main Deen 
chairmen:, 

Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 

Delinquents and Correction—Mrs, Martha P. Falconer, Pruacein ee , 

Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. — 

Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
_The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. Z 

Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, c 


cago. ¥ 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York, ad's, 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. ~ A 


Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. — 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Aveo Chic 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, git 
130 E. 59th St, New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educatio: 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward compl: 
self-support. Monthly publication, ‘‘The Club Worker,” $1.50 a ye f 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSIN 
Ella Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New Yo 


standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of informati 
Official organ, the ‘“‘ Public Health Nurse,” subscription included ° 
bership. Dues $2. 00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs, Edith Shatto. 
mer., 130 E. 22d St., New York. A cooperative guild of social wor 
organized to supply social organizations with trained personnel (no 
and to work pone actlvely through members for professional sta’ 


rt 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenu f 
J. Hatfield, M. D., Managing Director. Information about organizati 
education, institutions, nursing problems and other phases of tuber 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health Crusade 
“Journal of the Outdoor Life,” “American Review of Tu r 
“Monthly Bulletin.” 


ong Warnes. L, 
KEC. | Seciy.5 ; 127 B. 


TT) Ec N GUE—Mrs. Raymond 
lph St. oom. t102y, Chicago, Ill. Stands for 

vernment in’ the work sho through organization and also for the 
ent of a ahaa legislation. Information given. | Official organ, 

and Labor.” 

UND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—H. 

‘aucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Playground, neigh- 


od and community center activities and administration. Special at- EFFIC. ACY OF INDRIECT ACTION 


given to municipal recreation problems. 

RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION-—-Battle Creek, Mich. For 

‘Meal of ihe as race degeneracy and means of race improve- ae Republican Landslide. 

: chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the 

ies” Registry, and lecture courses and Lair na! allied activities. J. _ Do the returns from the recent election give an unmis- 
ee indication of the state of public opinion in this country? 


Eollogs, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 

|isstage SAGE FOUNDATION—For the TeapeEPeont of Living Condi-- Ags to what questions, if any? Do these results mean that 
is—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 H. 22d St., New York. Departments: h if i ? Or th he Re- 
Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, Recreation, America has lost interest in social progress! r that the Ne- 


‘Wmedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, ecome the t ? : 
“Sithern Highland Division. ‘The publications of the Russell Sage Foun- P ublican Party has bec P a an of BEQB Eas Or have they Y 
tion offer to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the . NO meaning’as to social progress? If so, what has become of the 


mportant results of its work, Catalogue sent upon request.” - programs of progress? Do the social welfare planks in the Re 


‘T BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow Wilson, pres.; Richard S. 
Bae sec’y.; 10 W. 9th St., New York. Clearing house for’ information ~ publican platform have any present significance ? 
rt ballot, city manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


GEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro Parties and Elections. is 
ith; an experiment in race adjustment in the: Black Belt of the South; 
hes information on all phases of the racé problem and on the Tus- a, Is a clear expression of public opinion possible in an 


re a os va Rn prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; American election? What elements help or hinder: Size of elec- 
torate? Methods of sours The party system? Suppress 


READ the SURVEY 


b. What determines how men vote: Party loyalty? Reon 
Personal likings for or against candidates? Economic factors? 

af you want to keep abreast. of so- 
eal and industrial Progress. 


Subtle emotional factors? ‘ae 


' c. How did the newly-enfranchised women vote? Did this 
new vote really affect the results in any way? What factors 
determine the woman vote? att 


If you want accurate news and 
- first- hand information on social and 
industrial movements. 


d. What was the effect of the northern migration of negroes 
and the southern migration of whites? Do these facts in any 
way account for the heavy Republican votes in nontem cities, 
and the break in the “solid South’? 


Minor Parties. 


®a. What was the size of the “protest vote”? Did the 
Socialist Party lose or gain in this election? Was their vote 
well-distributed? Was it a ‘“‘class” vote, or a " protest ' " vote? 


If you are interested in 1 any of the 
subjects discussed in this issue—for 
the, sce MeLows, a 


‘The Sunvey, 112 Hast 19th ee New Fork. b. What headway was made by the Farmer-Labor Party 
i olan cea $5 for a rade subscription. ist : S-11-20-20 


Where was its support strongest? Why? Has it any chance of 
surviving? Is its appeal valid and real? What have the farmers 
and workers in common? In what do their interests differ? 
; mee Saecs Soe ee teeta a Can these differences be overcome? 


LCE PAA ha oie bees Wheels Seas 
By SPI oe AR I a aL The Ballot.as a Weapon. . 
ahs @,. “Direct action is inexcusable; every reform can be se- 
> PERSONALS. cured through the ballot-box.” Is this true? What reforms 
(6 4 Ged f 291). have been secured by the recent election? What valid answer: 
we ontinued. from page does the recent election offer to the contentions of the believers 
nformation about ca be neler situation in Eastern Europe, in“ direct action”? Does it mean authorization to police officials _ 
to suppress all criticisms of government or advocacy of change? ‘ 
What is to be the fate of “ progress ’ in the next four yeL ; 


bi Is there any reason for believing that a strong “ opposi 
Barty -tion” party will develop? What must be its nature and purpose 
Ww. Frank Pigeons ters a similar study of foreign relief Is there any hope for a liberal program by means of the ballo: se 
Spring of 191 the bureau has had confidential sources —¢. What hope is there for progress: aside from direct economi 
rmation which have enabled it to inform American givers action? 
the general Progress” of relief work in Europe. This par- ied 
__ investigation, however, will put the members of the References: 
au in Possession of fresh facts which are becoming increas- Graham Wallas: Hue Nature in Politics. Houghton 
im t f) ; ra Co. Price $2.00. Postpaid $2.10. 


- Herbert E. Gaston: The Non-Partisan League. 
Osborne a Yellott, a Baltimore lawyer, Brace & Howe. Price $1.75. Postpaid $1.95. Ms. 


Herbert Croly: The Relirne of Progressivism. New mo : 
October an oe 


e mene: and sometime president 
Se Reform Association, Mr. Yellott 
e civil rvice law, adopted by the state leg- 
on, under which his appointment has been ‘publican Cee Book. é 
e he thought the appointment of a w. L..C.: The Republican Victory. The Survey for reed 

Geb ae and subservience 15, P. 247. . ‘ 


The above books may be obtained through the Suaver Book 
a Deparintest 


i 


“ Another impression: that people apparently refer to old 8: 
inquiries continued to come in for weeks after the advertising.”—A 


Cross. : 


: ' RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


more consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


- WANTED: Two family Case Workers 
with C. O. S. experience—one. with 
principles well founded for County 
‘visiting—other District Visitor. _Congenial 
‘surroundings, interesting community, ex- 
pert supervision, opportunity for initiative. 
Associated Charities, York, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED: Experienced case workers. 
College or special training preferred. 
Knowledge of Yiddish essential. Hebrew 
Benevolent Society of Baltimore, 411 W. 

yette Street. ; ; 


ANTED: House-mother for girls’ 
ottage. Apply, Home for Crippled Chil- 
en, Newington, Conn. 


WANTED: Trained nurse—in an indus- 
trial city for general district work. Salary 
125.00 per month to start, excellent chance 
for advancement and research work. State 
ge and experience in first letter. 3692 
RVEY. 


“WANTED: Woman for Maternity Cot- 

to handle problems of. illegitimacy. 

dress, Director, Social Service, Univer- 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


DIETITIANS: Matrons, Social Work- 
rs, Secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 


Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 


V ANTED: Man teacher in Boys’ 
. One willing to act as boys’ care- 
er. References required. 3709 Survey. 


ANTED: Undergraduate or graduate 

se to take full charge of eighteen- 
hs’ home schedule baby. Mother stu- 
away during day; no housework, 
kept; would consider wholesome, in- 

ent girl without training but fond of 
children, Salary, $75. Reyher, 116 Jef- 
ferson oe? Brooklyn. Telephone, Laf- 


TEACHERS WANTED 
G DEMAND for teachers for emer- 
y vacancies. Ernest Olp, Steger Build- 


_ at the Teachers College 
of the South HS 
A thoroughgoing course in Public Health 
| Nursing for properly qualified nurses in the 


‘nursing, in both city and rural communities. 
ering this course the college has been 
d by the American Red Cross which 
s scholarships for properly qualified 
Students may begin work in Octo- 
nuary, March, or June. 
For information address 
_ Miss Dora M, Barnes, Director 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
he TEACHERS . 


_ Nashville, Tennessee 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on four or 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CIVIL ENGINEER: Columbia graduate 


—seven years’ experience, wants informa- 


tion regarding openings jn field of Social ' | 


Service Engineering. 3706 Survey. 


RECREATION DIRECTOR, woman, 


25, college graduate and school of civics, 
five years’ paid experience in playgrounds, 
settlements, orphanage, desires broader 
educational opportunity in children’s work. 
Has had executive experience. Salary 
$150. 3708 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED grade and commercial 
teacher, desires position with an institution 
for boys. Formerly a superintendent. Can 
speak French, Italian and German fluently. 
Available at once. Best of references. 3705 


EDUCATED WOMAN, pleasing per- 
sonality, good reader, would spend few 
hours daily with invalid or elderly person 
in New York City. 3698 Survey. 


TUTOR: Columbia M. A., thorough 
knowledge of child and abnormal psy- 
chology—desires position teaching men- 
tally abnormal or backward child. 3704 
SURVEY, . ; 


YOUNG WOMAN wishes position as 
Editorial Assistant. Journalistic experi- 
ence. 3710 Survey. 


BIND 
YOUR 


The Survey may be kept for 
permanent ready reference ‘» 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made with board sides. {if 
is covered with stout buck- 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. Put 
ISS UES in each issue as received. It 
does not mutilate issues, 
which may easily be / ze- 
‘ moved and reinserted. At 
the end of each siz months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume wil) then be ready for » 
permanent place in your library. 
Price $2.00 ang postage. 


FOR RENT 


ENTIRE FLOOR two flights up, 184 
Sullivan Street. Hearth and Home block 
development. South of Washington 
Square, Four rooms, bath, two. fireplaces. 
k. 3703 Survey, 5 


An intensive two wéeks’ course in 
‘HOW TO ORGANIZE ANDI", 
CONDUCT NUTRITION |} 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, November 27-December 1 
Open to social workers, nurses am 
others interested in the care of undel 
weight and malnourished childr 
Director, Wm. R. P. Emerson, 
Fee, $50.00 including all materia 
Limited number partial scholarships 

Address Mabel Skilton, Secre 
Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Childr 
44 Dwight Street, Boston. nia, 
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ad Josep 
matty, Mis 
Ho, becaus 
ey ie! 0) 
BOOKS ON PEDIGREES, GENEAB!” "* 
OGIES, AND COATS-OF-ARMS. E 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic name. Kindl 

quire for particulars. Chas. A, O’Co 

21 Spruce St., New York City. — 


BOOKS ON GENEALOGI 


re ii 
CURRENT PAMPHLETS ~ ie 
Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the 


PATRIOTISM AND RESPONSIBILITY FoR THD 
By Georges Demartial. The Freeman 
phlets. B. W. Huebsch, New York 
Fifty cents. 7 

A Groat INiIQguiTy. By Leo Tolstoy. ; 
Freeman pamphlets. Published by B. Ri and 
Huebsch, Inc., New York City. Twen gto, 
cents. ‘ ie 

may: achers, 

THp EcONOMIcS OF IRELAND AND THE P i 
OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. By G ie 
W. Russell. (‘ A. H.”) The Freeman wns, 0c 
phlets. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., HD an 
City. Twenty-five cents. mer 4 

Re tea 


CreDIT UNIONS. Free on request to 
ere to 


PRN th 
Seattle 
ive Bur 
ade a 3 
pme, A) 
Ball, Was 


Credit Union Assn., 5 Park Square, | 


IMMIGRATION LITHBRATURD sent Om reques 
the National Liberal Immigration L« 
Box 116, Station F, New York City. — 

CHILD WHLFARH HANDBOOK. Contains in 
tion of value to health officers, superin’ 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, 
nurses and social workers, illustra’ 
the educational panels published by the 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc. 
Fifth Ave., New York. 36 pages 9x12, 
cents, postpaid. Yorn 

f Se lps, 

Pcs 


PERIODICALS 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 
year; published by Hospital Social Sery 
Association, 19 Hast 72d St., New Yor 


Menial Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year 
lished by The National Committee for M 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, — 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a 
published by the National Organization f 
Public Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave, N 

ork. f BiG.) 


ne 


| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
The CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST, 1 
copy; dollar a year. New 


b an important Ser victory. in the award 
mages to a colored boy for refusal of a 
ing picture house to let him select his” 
1 seat after having paid for a ticket. In 
as in other California theaters it has 
1 customary to segregate persons of dark 
1 on one side of the house. The defend- 
js, in appealing the case to the supreme 
rt of the state, attempted to prove that the 
hager had acted without instructions and 
t, as a matter of fact, the plaintiff had 
n excluded from a section of the theater 
fause he was a minor. The Supreme Court 
id, however, that clearly the defendant had 
n refused a seat because of his color and 
this was contrary to sections 51 and 52 
ithe Civil Code ; 
| MILKLESS community ’’ is the way the 
§ Joseph’ lead district of St. Francois 
inty, Missouri, was characterized a year 
», because practically all of the milk was 
vhered up by dairies and-sent to the St. 
jais market. None of it was left to feed 
| babies at home. Today the community 
3 a pasteurization plant, anyone can buy 
re fresh milk, and in the schools milk is 
dat 2 cents a ‘glass regardless of the finan- 
loss on such distribution. The Bonne 
irre Cattle and Farming Company, the 
Viited States Public Health Service, and the 
etropolitan Life Insurance Company are 
ponsible for the change. 


‘HEN the new teachers in the public schools 


‘vic Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce: 
ide a special effort to help them feel at 
me. Arthur R. Priest, director of the bu- 
au, was formerly dean of the college of 
‘ts and sciences of the University of Wash- 
and has some fellow-feeling for 

The bureau assisted the teachers 
finding rooms and boarding accommoda- 
Be and on September 24, entertained them 
ith an automobile drive around the city, a 
inner and dance following in the evening. 
jhe teachers were made to feel that they 
‘ere to be citizens of Seattle as well as 
achers of the children. 


“ALY and neighboring countries, ee 
| Switzerland, at the end of October held 
| Milan a conference on child welfare. to 
lscuss, more specifically, seaside and coun- 
y homes for needy children; placement of 
ildren in foreign countries; _ vacation 
mps ; also provision of | institutional care. 
nization of child welfare; better training 
| social workers engaged in child welfare 
rvice, and improvement of technique gen- 
ally. The public welfare department of 
e city of Milan, which called this, confer- 
ic » is especially concerned over the dupli- 
on of efforts, the lack of Proper care in 
smaller communities and interaction be- 
en town and country. One definite aim 
that of making international cooperation 
this field a means of encouraging closer 
‘icial relationship between ‘the peoples. 


G addiction has taken: a new hold in 
Bice since the war; it takes the form of 
ium smoking among the rich and the use 
cocaine among the poor. The govern- 
i s started an energetic campaign 
( the illicit importation of these and 


introduced a_ 


eC “dwellings: on MB ave- 


|| Seattle came to town in September, the ' 


|| cities; state, local and international or-_ 


leasing by the 
_ fund for that purpose. 


streets inhabi 
‘incomplete 
Gee otain, has shown the exi 


‘in these neighborhoods, sufficient to house 
10, 000 persons. Another recent investiga- 
tion has shown that the number of vacant 
homes in New York city is no smaller now 


than it was in 1914; this, however, is as con- » 


trary to common observation as the exagger- 
ated statements often made on the complete 
absence of vacant apartments. The fact 
of the matter is that taking the city 
as a whole the number of vacancies has 
greatly decreased and that, owing to: the 
absence of building, the average quality of 
available dwellings is much lower than it 
has been in years. 

INTERNATIONAL scientific research, ac- 
cording to reports on the National Research 
Council, the International Organization of 
Scientific Research, the International Union 
of Academies and the American Council of 


Learned Societies, issued by the American 


Association for International Conciliation, 


has made decided advances since the war. 


Students of geodetics and geophysics, mathe- 
matics, physics, pure and applied chemistry, 
radiotelegraphy, geography, geology, biology 
and medicine and of bibliography have re- 
organized their international unions. Inter- 
national commissions and conferences on 
electrotechnics, electrical units and standards 
and on illumination have been convened and, 
under the auspices of the Royal Society of 
London and the -French Academy of 
Sciences, have reestablished — ‘their interna- 
‘tional relations. The French Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres has followed 
suit in the domain of archaeology, history 
and philology. At a conference of repre- 
sentatives of allied and neutral nations, 
held in May, it was decided to create for 
scholars in these fields a permanent inter- 
national federation as or aa athe as the 
International Research Council i in the 
field of pure and applied science. Uatoae of 
the bodies mentioned as yet include repre- 
sentative men on organizations in the former 
central empires. 


BETTER films are demanded by British 
motion picture theaters, of which there are 
some four thousand. Complaining that 
Great Britain has been made the dumping 
ground for inferior American films, promi- 
nent exhibitors have recently formed the 
Exhibitors’ Cooperative Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland to buy and dis- 
tribute their own pictures. The member- 
ship at the start was three hundred, with 
prospects of soon including one thousand. 
Objection is taken not only to the quality of 
‘American films but also the booking system 
‘which forces exhibitors to subscribe to a 
' large number of inferior films they do not 
want for the purpose of securing the good 
ones. This action reflects a reported dis- 
tinct improvement in the taste of the British 
movie clientele and an increased demand for 
films of an educational character. Many 
educational organizations follow the Ameri- 
can example in preparing films of their own 
for propaganda purposes; thus the National 
Clean Milk Society recently brought out for 
the use of municipal health authorities a film 
showing how grade “A” milk is produced. 
Owing to the increased cost of other forms 
of entertainment, large numbers of theaters 
throughout the British Isles are being con- 
verted into moving picture houses; no less 
than seven theaters, including two of the 
best known vaudeville houses, have thus been 
converted in London in the last two years. 


he New York FACED by the need of procuring social 


workers for small communities the American 
Red Cross has established a_ scholarship 
Up to October 11 of 


inoccupied houses and apartment buildings © 


this year thirty-six scholarships had been 
granted, students being sent to the following 
schools: Syracuse University, University 
North Carolina, Boston School of Socia 
Work, Iowa State College, Missouri Schoo 
of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College 
Mountain Division Institute, New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University, 
University of Wisconsin, Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, Tulane University, 
Johns Hopkins, and Queens County Chapter - 
of the American Red Cross, New York city. — 
As a result, when Bryn Mawr College re- 
cently asked for two graduate students for 
special training in practical community serv- 
ice, there were so many students under con- — 
sideration that it was possible to send one 
eougent within two days and the other shortly 
after zi 


NEW relief and _ reconstruction credits, 
amounting to over $50,000,000, in the form 
of food, raw materials and transport ser- 
vices, by the governments of Denmark, 
Great Britain, Holland, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland, were arranged at the re- 
cent Brussels conference of the International 
Committee for Relief Credits. Other gov- 
ernments, especially the French, the Argen- 
tine and the Canadian, have further credits 
under consideration. The beneficiaries of 
this organization are Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, the Baltic 
states, Armenia, Georgia, Austria and Hun- 
gary. The United States, though no party 
to this agreement, is collaborating with the 
committee. 


REGARDING the paper shortage as a mat- 
ter of public concern, the provincial govern- 
ment of Ontario has announced its plan to 
erect and operate a pulp mill near Fort Wil- 
liam, using power from its Nipigon hydro- 
electric development. Saw mills, a paper 
mill and kindred industries in the publicly 
owned woods on the north shore of Lake On- 
tario are included in this undertaking; in 
short, the plan comprises the scientific opera- 
tion of an immense forest reservation, includ- 
ing a block of 8,480 square miles, with in- 
stallation of modern fire protection and refor- ap 
estation methods, 


THE corn production of the United States — 
this year, according to a statement by Secre- 

tary of Agriculture Meredith, amounts to— 
nearly three and a quarter billion bushels, 

worth at present prices approximately a — 
billion dollars less than it would have ~ 
brought a year ago. This year’s cotton crop, — 
of about twelve million bales, Secretary Mer- 
edith says, falls more than a third of a billion 
dollars short of the value it would have had 
last year. The average price of cotton seed 
has fallen from $60 a ton to $20. Wool cli 
and other products share the same experienc 
The total shrinkage of prices to farmers hi 
assesses as two and a half billion dollars, o 
nearly 17 per cent. 


FORWARD steps taken in education through 
out the country since April, 1918, ar 
being collected by the Institute for Pu 
lic Service (423 120 street, New Yor 
city) for a directory which will be cal 
Who’s Who and Why in After War E 
cation. ‘The term education is interpretec 
broadly to include education of community 
or patients by social agencies like relief s0- 
Cieties, housing associations, reformator Ss) 
hospitals, settlements and other public d 
private officers of welfare work. 


MEXICO’S ministry of public instruction, 

placed under the Department of Justice an 
suppressed as a separate department of st: 
under the last administration, has been re 
stated in close association with: the univers 


: We Youd Lily? 


Of course you remember about the 
lilies of the field who neither toiled nor 
spun. | 


Botanically speaking don’t you think 
the poor little rich girl of several years 
back who wouldn’t work because it 
wasn't quite respectable, must have 
felt very much like them? 


But who wants to be a Lily today in this 
age of toiling and spinning and being a part 
of things? It’s not the thing any more. Ask 
any College Senior ! 


_ But what to do, you ask. You can only 

"give part time to it because of other obliga- 
tions and what can such a volunteer do other 
than “busy work?” You'd like something 
real, where you will grow and progress as well 
as serve. 


RIGHT NOW the Charity Organization 
Society needs you but social work is no longer 
done by instinct. It requires training, regu- 

_ larity of service to build experience and an 
understanding of its underlying philosophy. 
So the volunteer of 1920 must qualify just 
like her professional sister worker on salary, 
and the Society is offering her this oppor- 
tunity to do it. 

A three months training course for Volunteers (two 

‘hours weekly) will start November 26, and be given 
- without charge to eligible Volunteers who can contem- 


plate a regular service of fourteen hours a week for at 
' least six months. 


The course is not intended to be a stepping stone to a 
ba salaried social work position but is given simply to 
enable part time volunteers to make their time and ser- 

ud __ vice really count in New York. 


2,000 Families 


oo 
are now under the care of the Society and you. awe 


‘render them an invaluable service if you fitted yourself 
‘to do so. Full information can be obtained at the ad- 
' dress below where the Course will be conducted under 
the auspices of the 


if Committee of Co-Operation and District Work 
Mite | of 
THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF 
| THE CITY OF NEW YCRK 
105 East 22d Street 


Op 


The United States era ira tee an a 
in prison in the Federal Penitentiary of Atla 
The government regards this old man as a comm 
felon, and treats him as such; shaves his he 
puts a prison suit upon ‘him, feeds him 1 upon pris 
food, and locks him in a steel-barred cell fourte 
‘consecutive hours out of each twenty-four 


But it appears that there are a great. 
in the United States and other countries wh 
not regard this old man'as a common felon; on 
contrary, they regard him as a hero, a martyr, e e 
a saint. It appears that the list of these people 
cludes some of the greatest writers and the grea 
minds of America and Europe. These perso: 
have been moved to indignation by the treatment | 
‘the old man, and they have expressed thei 
dignation. Here are twenty-four poems, by 
of America’s best known poets, such as James ( 
penheim, Percy Mackaye, Witter Bynner, Cle 
Wood, C. E. S. Wood, Max Eastman, James Wh 
comb Riley and Eugene Field; also letters concer 
ing the Debs’ case from many well known \ 
of this country and Europe: H. G. Wells, Geo 
Bernard Shaw, Israel Zangwill, Henri Barbusse 
a score of others. We predict that the public. 
be astonished by the quality, of the worst in ss, li 
book. 


We have just received word from the. w. 


to autograph 500 copies. We have wired our 

ers to purchase the best quality of egg-shell 
obtainable in the market and to print a de I 
edition of the book, 500 numbered copies. Th 


| copies sill ife sold as a means of raising a fund 
advertise 


e book, in the hope that it will help 


influence public sentiment in favor of amnesty. | 


give our personal pledge that every dollar of 


| money above the cost of the books will go 
| advertising fund. There will be only 500 copie 


each copy numbered, and there will abe no 
Each copy will contain a statement to ‘the effect 
that the edition was issued for this special pur 
and will contain a message of thanks from | be 
and his autographed signature. The price 1 
$5.00. per copy, postpaid, and cash must acc 

vall orders. The first persons whose money. re ch 
_ this office will get the. books. u ; 


l ‘UPTON SINCLAIR 


- Pasadena 


eS 


